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THE MOTHERS OF GREATNESS. 


BY L. 4. HINE, 


We often hear it remarked that great men 
have almost universally been indebted to noble 
mothers for their distinction. It has been assert- 
ed that every child before the age of seven is im- 
pressed with the essential elements of character 
that follow it through life ; and, as mothers have 
the principal care and training of children until 
this age, it has been inferred that nearly all of 
goodness and greatness in human character is due 

* to maternal influence. In pronouncing this no 
exaggeration, I would not underrate the power of 
the father over the destinies of his offspring. As 
both the male and female, harmoniously united 
in wedlock, are essential to complete the comple- 
ment of their respective characters, so is the in- 
fluence of both parents necessary to the true edu- 
cation of the young. All things in the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms are distinguished into male 
and female, and it were stupid to attempt an ex- 
altation of the one above the other in power and 
influence. But this may be said without dispar- 
agemeat—that maternal imperfections as well as 
maternal virtues have more to do with the fortune 
of the child than have those of the father. I say 
that this is so in the present condition of society— 
nevertheless, it should not be so, and will not in 
a state of truer development. Now we seem to 
regard the woman as predestined to the exclusive 
care of her children during the first septenniad 
of life ; and the father is apt to regard them as 
annoyances, or at least to excuse himself from all 
attention in their behalf until they are old enough 
to be worthy (!) of hisregard. But, if I mistake 
not, the true system of infantile development re- 
quires the united counsels and care of both pa- 
rents, For truly,if there be a character peculiar 
to the male and also to the female, and if they 
were designed to mutually influence each other, 
that education is one-sided which is conducted ex- 
clusively by the one or the other. 


But, not to dwell here, I have said that, in the 
present state of philosophy and society, vastly 
more depends upon the errors and the virtues of 
the mother, than upon those of the father, in the 
early development of children. The influence of 
the mother extends back, even for months anterior 
to the birth of her offspring. That they are highly 
susceptible to impressions communicated through 
the maternal mind during the embryonic period, 
no longer admits of a doubt. During this time, 
the mother exercises supreme dominion, except so 
far as the conduct of the husband may influence 
the mind of his wife. This is her peculiar em- 
pire, in which she reigns the almost absolute 
queen of individuals and of nations. She has 
now the young mind exclusively under her con- 
trol, and, if she understand the manner of impart- 
ing character to it, she can, by the exercise of her 
own will, bring into the world such a being asshe 
pleases. If she would give birth to a Josephine 
or a Howard, a Timor or a Nero, she can do so 
by asimple and silent exercise of her will. If 
she has an enemy she hates, this hatred can be 
made doubly strong in her offspring. It was 
probably in view of these considerations that 
Plato laid down the rule that education must 
commence previous to the birth of the child, in the 
parents themselves. 

Bat mere assertion is of little account. Though 
it has often been repeated that greatness is chiefly 
indebted to noble mothers, still the mere asser- 
tion is of little worth. Let us glance into the 
history of Greatness, and see how the proposition 
is sustained by facts. In consequence of the mea- 
ger character of almost all biographies, the facts 
concerning the characters-of the parents are not 
always given. The biographer is too often in- 
clined to claim over-much for his hero, and conse- 
quently it is an ohject to make as brilliant a con- 
trast as possible between the position in which he 
originated and that which he attafned by his in- 
dividual efforts. With the early English biogra- 
phers, who partook the spirit of the times, and 
were aristocratic in feeling, we find an effort to 
eonceal the meanness (?) of their heroes’ origins, 
and to find in their ancestors at least the distinc- 
tion of Gentlemen. But, in our democratic times, 
it is rather an object to trace the lives of the great 
to an humble origin. But even our recent biog- 
raphers seem destitute of the Science of Great 
ness—that is, they do not appreciate the value of 
all the circumstances under which a great man 
came into the world and was educated ; and con- 
sequently that minutia of facts touching the men- 
tal constitutions, acquirements, virtues, vices, and 
general habits of parents, is not given, by which the 
causes and consequences can be linked together, 
and valuable information obtained concerning the 
formation of human character. 

The first examples I shall cite are those in which 
the peculiar characters of the distinguished person- 
ages seem to have originated directly in a singu- 
lar mental constitution of the mother. Some of 
the cases will also show that the mental exercises 
of the maternal parent, even previous to birth, 
must have done much in giving character to the 
offspring. 

Among the earliest in time as well as highest 

in renown on the page of modern Biography, 
stands the name of Lord Bacon. It is said that his 
fame may be chiefly attributed to the attention of 
his excellent mother, who instilled into his youth- 
ful mind the rudiments of science, and early awa- 
kened his speculative curiosity. It would doubt- 
less be easy to say nearly as much of any mother of 
a distinguished personage ; but other facts that may 
be given are by no means common. His mother 
was born in 1528, and in 1550, when twenty-two 
years of age, she made an accurate and highly 
celebrated translation from the Italiin of twenty 
five sermons on the absiruse doctrine of Predesti- 
nation and Election. The mind of Lady Bacon 
must have been chiefly attracted by speculative 
philosophy to have induced her to undertake the 
translation of such a work. This is also seen in 
the fact, that subsequently, when the controversy 
between Papacy and the Church of England ran 
high, she translated the work of Bishop Jewell, 
entitled “An Apology for the Church of Eng- 
jand,” from the Latin, in which it was written, in 
order to bring it within the understanding of the 
common people. This also was a scholarly per- 
formance, for it received the praise of the best 
scholars of the time, and the hearty thanks of the 
author, to whom she sent a copy, accompanied by 
an epistle in Greek. With such a mother, is -it 
surprising that Sir Francis was endowed with 
those high mental qualities which enabled him to 
depose Aristotle from the throne on which he had 
reigned for two thousand years over the realm of 
Philosophy? Is it astonishing that Lord Bacon 
achieved a revolution in human thought, and be- 
came tae great head of modern progress? 


From this brilliant source of modern specula- 
tive philosophy, let us recur to another centre of 
power more familiar to the masses of mankind, 
if not more distinguished for his genius. Refer- 
ence is now made to Joun Westery, who, in con- 
nection with a younger brother, was the father of 
Methodism. Who was the mother of these broth- 
ers that struck out a new path in which millions 
have since travelled to the land of spirits? We 
find she was the wife of a clergymen who was 
strict in his attendance on the sittings of the Con- 
vocations. During his absence, she conceived the 
full idea of her responsibility to her large family. 
As there was no Sabbath afternoon service at 
Epworth, where she lived, she prayed in her fam- 
ily, read a sermon, and engaged in religious con- 
versation. Some of the more pious parishioners 
accidentally called in on these occasions, and they 
were not excluded. About this time, she pro- 
cured a work that greatly enkindled her ardor 
for “good works.” Her little audiences soon 
numbered forty and fifty, to whom she prayed, 
read from the book that had so justly awakened 
her attention to divine things, and finally her 
house was not able to contain the multitude that 
waited upon her ministrations. This invasion of 
the duties of the sterner sex, and this palpable 
violation of the injunction of St. Paul, excited 
the jealousy and indignation of some of the 
deacons of the parish, and they represented 
the affair to her buasband in no very pleasant 
terms. He was thus induced to write to her, ob- 
jecting to her conduct, as “it looked particular,” 
because of her sex, and also because he was in a 
public station which rendered it necessary that 
he should do nothing to excite the public cen- 
sure; and he recommended that some man read 
in her stead. In her reply, she thanked him for 
his plainness of speech, and, as to its looking par- 
ticular, she said, “I grant it !does, and so does 
everything that is serious, or that may in any way 
advance the glory of God or the salvation ofsouls, 
if it be performed out of the pulpit, or in the way 
of common conversation ; because, in our corrupt 
age, the utmost care and diligence have been 
used to banish all discourse of God or spiritual 
concerns out of society, as if religion were never 


ashamed of nothing so much as of confessing our- 
selves to be Christians.” As to the objection on 
account of her sex, she said she was a woman, it 
was true, and though he was the rightful lord of 
the family, yet she was the mistress, and during his 
absence she thought her children were committed 
to her under a trust from the great Lord of all 
families of heaven and earth. How should she 
answer to him if she failed? As to bringing ccn- 
sure upon him, she said, “ For myself, I value no 
censure on this acccunt ; I have long since shaken 
hands with the world; and J heartily wish I had 
never given them more reason to speak against 
me.” Whereupon, Mrs. Wesley, deeming her ob- 
ligations to her Lord of heaven superior to those 
to her marital lord, continued her religious min- 
istrations to the hungry and thirsty souls of Ep- 
worth. Finally, matters waxed worse and worse, 
and the Curate of the Parish became alarmed 
for the cause of decency, good manners, and reli- 
gion, remonstrated most energetically with Mr. 
Wesley, having himself been worsted in an inter- 
view with the Priestess of Epworth. Mr. Wes- 
ley thereupon addressed his rebellious wife a sec- 
ond letter, communicating his decided disappro- 
bation. To this she did not reply for some days, 
thinking it best to take time for deliberation 
in sO important a negotiation. -At length she 
wrote her answer, and, after stating the good that 
had been done in the meetings, and her persua- 
sion as to her duty to continue them, she said—“ If 
you do, after all, think fit to dissolve this assem- 





bly do not tell me that you desire me to do it, for 
that will not satisfy my conscience; but send me 
your positive command, in such full and express 
terms as may absolve me from guilt and punish- 
ment for neglecting this opportunity of doing 
good, when you and [ shall appear before the great 
and awful tribunal of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Heroic Woman! She believed it her duty to 
submit to the commands of her temporal lord, 
but there must be no lack of explicitness in the 
terms of the command. They must be such as 
would leave her no discretion in dissolving a meet- 
ing she regarded as of great value to the souls of 
Epworth. In this case she did not rebel against 
her husband, but simply stated her convictions, 
and only awaited his positive command, so that she 
might be acquitted before the great tribunal. 
Doubtless, Mr. Wesley at this time began to fear 
that his wife was right, and an alarm began to 
seize him, lest he should be a defaulter in her 
presence before the judgment-seat of the universe. 
Here we see the potency of superior mental pow- 
er ruling the minds of others silently, yet effect- 
ually. Mrs. Wesley violated no duty to her hus- 
band, even though that husband was entitled to 
the supreme command. She merely set forth in 
good, sound language, her own views as to her 
obligations to God and the souls of the people, 
and thzew upon him a responsibility under which 
he trembled. He chose rather to let her take her 
ewn course than risk the consequences which this 
powerful woman indicated. But this is not the 
only instance in which Mrs. Wesley was true to 
her own convictions and personal consequence. 
She was an honest, out-spoken woman, and not 
timid in expressing her own convictions as to all 
questions, whether religious or political. The 
dispute arose among the people, whether the 
Prince of Orange was entitled to the throne of 
the realm. In this she differed with Mr. Wesley, 
who told her that he never would again cohabit 
with her until she should change her opinion. 
But her opinions were her own individual prop- 
erty, of which she could not divest herself, 
and her honesty forced her to declare the fact. 
Accordingly, true to his threat, he took his sad- 
dle-bags and a crust of bread, mounted his gray 
mare, and rode away, leaving her and her large 
family for twelve months, when the death of the 
King réleased him from his vow. The heroic 
John Wesley, the founder of the largest Protes- 
tant sect, was the first birth after the reunion of 
his parents. If the influence of this separation 
so chastened the spirits of his parents as to im- 
press the son with his noble character, then for- 
tunate was the temporary disagreement! How 
much of the Father of Methodism can be traced 
to the character of his mother! We see in her 
the spirit of inquiry, the lofty tone of independ- 
ence, and the mental power calculated to govern, 
which distinguished her illustrious son! In his 
writings do we not observe one distinguishing 
feature of Methodism? John Wesley was born 
in 1703. 


The next example I shall cite bears equally 
strong upon the proposition in hand—to wit, that 
those faclties of the head and those sentiments 
of the heart which are in active exercise immedi- 
ately preceding and subsequent to the birth of a 
child, are transmitted in predominant power. 
The reader must not be told that this case also 
bears most forcibly upon the main idea of this 
paper—to wit, the relation of noble mothers to 
noble sons. 


A heavenly spirit is before us! We are now 
to contemplate the angelic purity and excellence 
of that queenly benefactress, Exizaneto Fry! 
She was born in 1780, and was descended from a 
long line of Quakers. Of her mother, the biog- 
rapher remarks: “ Mrs. Gurney, mother of Eliz- 
abeth, was a woman of excellent abilities, and of 
considerable attainments, as well as of much per- 
sonal beauty. She was disposed to scientific and 
literary pursuits, and singularly delighted in the 
charms and beauties of nature, imbuing her 
children, almost in infancy, with tastes that re- 
mained with them through life” But, not to de- 
pend upon the mere statement of the biographer, 
let me quote a p e from the diary of this ex- 
cellent mother, in which her true spirit appears. 
The following bears date April, 1788: “In the 
morning endeavor, at first waking, to bring the 
mind into a silent waiting and worship, prepara- 
tory to the active employment ofthe day; when 
up, visit the several apartments of the children, 
and, if leisure permit before breakfast, read the 
Scriptures—if not, it should not be afterwards neg- 
lected ; forgot not the kindest attention to my com- 
panion before parting for theday. After walk- 
ing with the little ones, and endeavoring to enjoy 
each individually, begin with the necessary in- 
structions of C. and R,; then attend to the kitch- 
en and all family regulations, and to the claims of 
the poor” And thus she concluded the record of 
the day: “Remember that those desultory re- 
marks are designed—first, to promote my daty to 
my Maker; secondly, my duty towards my hus- 
band and children, relations, servants, and poor 
neighbors.” ‘The italics are my own, to mark the 
strength of those sympathies which so preémi- 
nently distinguished her illustious daughter, as 
evidenced, not only in her philanthropic life, her 
visits to the poor, the outcast, and imprisoned, 
and invoking relief from the Government, but 
also as seen in the eloquent words of her own diary. 
On the 16th of May, 1797, when but seventeen 
years of age, Elizabeth made the following entry 
in her journal: “There is a sort of luxury in 
giving way to the feelings. I love to feel for the 
sorrows of others; to pour wine and oil into the 





to appear out of the closet, and we were to be | 


feeling the heart glow, whether it be with joy or 
sorrow. * * * J like to think of everything, 
to look at mankind ; I love to look through nature 
up to nature’s God. I have no more religion than 
that, and in the little I have I am not the least 
devotional ; but when I admire the beauties of 
nature, I cannot help thinking of the Source from 
whence such beauties flow. I feel it a support; | 
believe firm y that all is governed for the best by 
an invisible Power—therefore I do not fear the 
evils of life so much. I love to feel good. I do 
what I can to be kind to everybody ; I have many 
faults which I hope in time to overcome.’ She 
became in subsequentlife more “ devotional” 
than she described herself at seventeen ; but a life 
actuated by the benevolent sentiments of the 
above passage is characterized by the purest de- 
votion. Doing good is devotion to God, for he is 
the Infinite Good. 

Another example of equal force, illustrating 
the proposition in hand, is found in themotherhood 
of Henry [V, the noblest King that France ever 
had. True, Charlemagne had laid the foundations 
of national glory ; Louis XIV, in more modern 
times, by his conquests, threw an awful air about 
the national standard ; and, at a recent period, 
the Emperor Napoleon astonished the world by 
his amazing achievements in the name of Frauvuc; 
but i¢ was the fourth Heury who reigned and 
toiled*for the elevation of the masses of his 
people, as well as for the honor of the regal power 
among the nations of the earth. He was an ar- 
dent patron of learning, and by his own hand 
many agricultural and mechanical improvements 
were introduced. He cultivated the grape, and 
under his own exclusive patronage the silk worm 
was brought from the East, and set to work for 
the French people. The memory of this King 
was embalmed by Voltaire, in his master poem, 
La Henzriade. 

And who was the mother of the fourth Henry ? 
She is known in history as Jane, Queen of Na- 
varre. This was then a small kingdom in the 
South of France, but now it is incorporated in 
the republic. Jane married Anthony of Bourbon, 
son of Charles, Duke of Vendome, by whom she 
had HenryIV. This Anthony was the first prince 
of the blood, and entitled to the protectorate of 
Charles IX during his minority. But the Queen 
Mother and the Guises, wishing to get the power 
into their own hands, endeavored to detach An- 
thony from the Protestant interest. The influ- 
ence of the Pope and Cardinals was obtained, 
and the aspirants were successful as to him; but 
they utterly failed to win Jane and her children, 
who were of still greater consequence. The King 
of Navarre—her husband—was thus enlisted 
against the Prince of Conde and the Protestant 
cause ; whereupon, the Queen retired to Padeusa 
in Berne, and there kept her court, soon after 
which the King died, nd comparative quiet was 
restored. 

Not long subsequent to this, however, the third 
civil war, on account of religion, broke out, and 
Jane, the Queen of Navarre, raised a considera- 
ble force and led them to Rochelle, taking with 
her Henry, her son, and Catharine, her daughter. 
From this place she wrote letters to the King, the 
Queen-Mother, the Duke of Anjou, and the Car- 
dinal of Bourbon, advising them of their ruinous 
policy. But as her advice was unheeded, the war 
continued, the Prince of Conde was slain, and the 
Protesiants were defeated at the battle of Bassac. 
On receiving the melancholy news, the Queen of 
Navarre hastened to the Protestant army, and 
before the august assembly of nobles and rol- 
diers she made a speech to inspire them with 
hope ; she pronounced an eulogium to the Prince 
of Conde, and exhorted the living to imitate his 
example. After stimulating the hearts and ex- 
citing the enthusiasm of the army, and after ad- 
dressing a few words to her son, in private, to stir 
up his spirits, she retired to Rochelle, to raise 
new succors. In the mean time, a commission 
was granted to Terride, Governor of Querni, to 
summon the Queen of Navarre and the Prince, 
her son, to quit the Protestant cause, and, in case 
of her refusal, to invade the countries of Berne, 
Foix, and Navarre. Ofcourse, the high-spirited 
Queen refused, and her provinces were invaded. 
Terride took possession of all but Navarre, which 
he besieged. The Earl of Montgomery was sent 
against him, and he was defeated and driven hack, 
aud a treaty was made, in which the rights of 
Jane were guarantied, her dominions dedicated 
to the freedom of the Protestant faith, and she 
and her children acknowledged good cousins of 
the King. Her son married the King’s sister ; 
and when she went to Paris to arrange the nup- 
tials, the Queen-Mother, who could not endure 
her rival, conspired with one Rene, skillful in 
poisons, to take her off. Accordingly he sold her 
poisoned perfumes, which sickened her with a fe- 
ver that terminated her life in 1572, at 44 years 
of age. Such was the mother of the great Henry 
of France. 

Under this head, also, we must class the mother 
of Napoleon. She was a woman of surpassing 
beauty and exceeding vigor. Her husband was 
attached to Paoli, the defender of Corsican inde- 
pendence against the French. His young and 
high-spirited wife, while pregnant with Napoleon, 
followed the patriot army on horseback across the 
mountains, and resided awhile on the summit of 
Mount Rotondo, in the parish of Naoli. Just be- 
fore the period of her confinement she was sent 
back to Ajaccio. Says Scott: “He read with in- 
terest that his mother’s good constitution and bold 
character of mind having induced her to attend 
mass upon the day of his birth—being the Festi- 
val of the Assumption—she was obliged to return 
home immediately ; and as there was no time to 
prepare a bed or bed-room, she was delivered of 
the future victor upon a temporary couch, pre- 
pared for her accommodation, and covered with 
an ancient piece of tapestry, representing the he- 
roes of the Iliad” Enough for the motherhood 
of Napoleon. 

In these cases we see something of the extent 
to which the thoughts, feelings, and passions of 
the mother, while moulding the tenement of a 
soul, stamps its destiny in life! This is a sub- 
ject full of warning for all mothers and for all 
fathers! To mothers, that they may be truth- 
ful and pure; and to fathers, that they may assist 
their wives in all that is good, and surround them 
with pieasant circumstances. The mother has 
almost the power to predestine a soul to happi- 
en or misery, to virtue or vice, to heaven or 
hell! 

The example of Sir Puitire Sivney is also in 
point. His mother possessed a lofty and ingenuous 
spirit, says his biographer. She was a daughter 
of the Duke of Northumberland, and the tragical 
events in which her family was concerned weaned 
her from the vanities and follies of life. She is 
described as devoting herself, like Cornelia, the 
mother of the Gracchi, to the education of her 
children, in which she was most faithful. She 
possessed a large understanding, and wasa model 
of virtue and excellence, qualities which adorned 
the life of her noble son. He was “the universal 
favorite of his age.” Rom. 1550. 
The mother of Licutensure, a distinguished 
German baron, in 1742, is described as having 
been a woman of superior mind—one who had a 
taste for the speculative branches of natural phi- 
losophy, and yet was most attentive to her mater- 
nal duties—the education of her eighteen chil- 
dren constituting her chief delight. He was uni- 
versally gifted—a great mathematician, a pro- 
found thinker, and distinguished in literature. 
The mother of Novartis, another distinguished 
German; was eminent for her worth—“ a pattern 
of noble piety and Christian mildness”—virtues 
which were often tried in her subsequent life. 
He was born in 1772. 
The father of Enmunn Watter, one of the 
British poets, died when his son was a child, and 
his education devolved on his mother. She was a 
woman of bold spirit and penetrating mind. 
She was a zealous royalist, and was said to have 
been the Protector’s aunt. She did not disguise 
her sentiments from Cromwell, even when at the 
height of his power. She predicted to him that 
things would one day resort to their old channels, 
leaving him and his friends in ruin. For her bold 
royalty, Cromwell deprived her of liberty by 
placing her in charge of one of her daughters, 
who had married a zealous friend of the Protec- 
tor. She had been a correspondent with the lead- 
ing royalists, and Cromwell thought her danger- 
ous to the stability of his power. Such was the 
motherhood of Waller. And who was he? Be- 
sides being a poet of immortal renown, he was a 
statesman, elected to Parliament at sixteen years 
of age. He was cousin of the noble Hampden, 
and made a sp-ech in his defence of which 20,000 
— were sold in one day! He was bornin 
605. 

I may remark here that it is a noteworthy fact, 
that while the biographer never has occasion to 
notice the stupidity of a single mother of great- 
ness, he has, in almost all instances, when the 
facts are known, occasion to speak of the superi- 
ority of the mothers of his heroes! 

But I cannot complete this paper without ex- 
tending it to an unsuitable length. and will close 
here for the present, expecting to resume it, and 
deduce other important considerations from bi- 





wounds of the afflicted; there is a luxury in 
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ing the edugation of mothers. I have to remark, 
that biographers have culpably omitted the most 
important citeumstances attending the birth and 
early education of the great, and in comparatively 
few cases can they be found. ‘These facts I re- 
gard as most yaluable in the promotion of sound 
philosophy on this subject. In the few cases I 
have cited, there can be 2° room for doubt as to 
the truth of the doctrine attempted to be enforced 
by them. If permitted to continue this subject, I 
shall cite many more cases showing the almost 
omnipotence of the maternal influence. 





For the National Era, 
LIFE ON PRAIRIE DE LA FLEUR.—No. 5. 
BY canis Eevine. 
PICTURES OF PATRIOTISM.—FIRST. 


“The mistakes of ont sex find a retreat in patriotism.” 
Junius. 

“ My boy! must you go?” 

A widowed mothe pressed the thick curls of 
her youngest born, $er,bcet beloved, with this 
questivy quivering upesther"ipr 

The youth—he was scarcely more than a boy, 
though a lieutenant’s uniform glittered on his 
form—that was bending in graceful carelessness 
upon one knee, looked up with mock gaiety in his 
daring eye, but decision in the curve of his lip. 

“TI must, mother! What’s written is written! 
The leagued powers of earth could not turn me 
one step, now /” 

“ But your own will could, my son. One word 
from your lips could snap every link of that 
strange chain that is dragging you down !” 

“ A chain, mother! It is a chain of glory, at 
least, and I will bind it as a halo of glory, around 
my head, when I have worked ny way to a higher 
honor than this!” he proudly replied, glancing 
down rather contemptuously upon the insignia of 
his newly-gained lieutenantcy. 

“Glory ! oh, don’t speak of glory, Ralph! You 
are going to dye that wreath in the hottest tears 
of the heart-broken—in the heart’s blood of the 
dying! Talk not of glory in this terrible war !” 

“Ha! mother mine, what a fine patriot you 
would have made in glorious old 76! George III 
might have died in peace, King of the Colonies 
& Co., if all chicken-hearted mammas had tied 
their brave boys to their apron-strings. ‘ Terri- 
ble war!’ Why, the hero-hearted mothers of the 
Revolution were proud of their soldier-boys, 
mother, and you” —— 

“They battled not for glory, nor for slevery, 
boy! It was for liberty—the liberty which their 
sons trample upon !” 

“A truce to discussion now,at any rate; the 
hour calls me. Just give me one smile before I 
go, mother. You yield me up, but you give me 
to your country’s service !” ‘ 

“Our country! God keep you from treason to 
that country, Ralph !” 

“So you have not a word of Dessing for my last 
good-bye? Well, if I must be off with my 
mother’s curse, I’ll do it no discredit ! ” 

He folded his coat about him, aud sprang to his 
feet, with a wilful shake of the locks that had 
drooped over his high forehead, Mrs. Mayhew 
cast a mother’s look upon his compressed fea- 
tures. They half yielded to its magic, and he 
turned away. She was silent for a moment, then 
remindjpg herself of present neerssities, she 
sighed hopelessly—“ the little black trunk is 
ready to lock, Ralph. I put in Letty’s miniature 
and mine—and a Bible—your father’s Bible, 
Ralph; you won’t forget to look into it—will 
you ?” she added, in a pleading under-tone. 


“May be not,” returned the young man, care- 
lessly twirling the brass buttons of his coat, pre- 
paratory to fastening them. “I shall have enough 
to do to take care of my body, though, without 
much of a lookout for the soul I’m thinking !” 
“Hush, Ralph!” whisperei the mother, be- 
seechingly, clasping one hand upon her pale fore- 
head, and clenching his arm tightly with the 
other. 

The waiter just then gavethe expected rap at 
the door. 

“ Ahoy, there! Ready? Ina jiffy, man. Here! 
strap this trank—and where’s Letty ?” 

“Oh, brother!” A young girl sprang out from 
an inner chamber, with tear-swollen cheeks and 
dishevelled locks. With a suppressed scream she 
threw her arms around her brother’s neck, and 
clung there as though her life would ebb away in 
the parting. 

“Oh, nonsense, Letty! what a candidate for a 
soldier’s bride you are!” 

“You never will come back—never!” she 
heaved from her convulsed heart. 

“*The raven may croak in the gray old oak,’ 
sis ; but you are no raven, with your tangled chest- 
nut curls; so, pray don’t bother your poor little 
head with its own foolish fancies. There, that’s 
a clever girl! that’s enough! Bless you! I must 
have that one curl, though!” He drew his vir- 
gin blade, and, clipping it from the quivering 
head, tucked it hastily into his watch-pocket 
“Good bye, pet! take good care of your little 
heart—good bye—go!” 

He unlocked her arms, almost by force, and 
drgwing her to the door, shut the sobbing girl into 
her solitary chamber. 
“Enough of scenes, I say! 
bye kiss—quick, mother ! ” 
Mrs. Mayhew had arisen, and stood stifling her 
agony under a seeming of cold stateliness. She 
bent down and touched his lips with hers, but a 
shudder passed over her frame as she did it, as 
though a wave from the river of death had dashed 
over her foreboding heart. 

“'That’s my own brave mother! Hurrah for 
Old Zack!” and with a bound he sprang to the 
stairway. 

Mrs. Mayhew clasped her white hands, and 
staggered to the window. Up to that very last 
moment she had hoped—for a mother’s prayers 
are all hoping. He loved her—she knew he loved 
her, in spite of all his waywardness—and could 
he really leave her? Mrs. Mayhew had too 
slightly curbed the will of the rash, reckless, but 
generous-hearted boy her dying husband left in 
her charge. Beautiful, sociable, and self-willed ; 
left to roam, unwatched and unrestrained, in the 
streets of a city, it needed no sybil to predict his 
fortune and his fate. Too late the mother woke 
from her dream of unsuspecting trust, to find the 
noble boy whose head she had cherished upon her 
heart, a leader in the hauntsof the dissipated and 
the vicious. A leader he would be, everywhere. 
Nature had stamped no second-rate talent on his 
broad, open forehead; and though a “ wandering 
star,” he would be always & star of the “ first 
magnitude !” 

She had found a home in the western world, 
close upon the borders of Prairie de la Fleur ; 
and by every charm that a mother’s heart could 
conjure aroynd it, she sought to wean him from 
the gay world, and bind him tothat home. But 
the restless spirit chafed impatiently, and sought 
its former revelry. The quiet beauty of nature 
did not speak to his heart as it speaks to the heart 
of the innocent; neither bright flower nor blue 
sky was lovely to his beclouded eyes. He soon 
tired of the lonely pleasures of hunting and fish- 
ing; and then the wide prairie was a cage too 
narrow for his spirit. 

Then the trumpet of war sounded. Ralph’s 
ear caught up its first faint note, and his pulse 
bounded to it with its own Wild, impulsive eager- 
ness. War with Mexico! there would be glory! 
there would be fame! there would he action! To 
fight for one’s country was something grander 
than to turn sods and till potatoes for its consump- 
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ographical facts, with some valuable hints respect- 


tion, surely! “Our country!” He brooded over 








those words, baptized them in the midnight wine- 
cup, shouted them from the noisy platform, and 
caught their echo from the reckless lips of reeling 
intoxication, until they swelled into a blazing me- 
teor of destiny, beckoning him, with lurid glare, 
to a battle-field of blood and death. 

“He cannot have the heart to go,” poor Mrs. 
Mayhew had said to herself, day after day, as, 
with his winning smile—his father’s smile—play- 
ing about the lips that could wield too well the 
serpent-charm of deceitful fascination, he had 
thrown out random hints of his intention. When 
hints ripened into action, and action gave utter- 
ance to resolution, firm and fixed, the mother 
prepared for the worst, yet could not believe that 
the worst would really come. 

It had come now—it had petrified her heart into 
dreadful apathy, as she stood clasping the win- 
dow-frame with fingers that felt it not, gazing 
rigidly into the court beneath the high window of 
the hotel. Ralph’s last ringing foot-fall had died 
away on her ear; her heart unconsciously craved 
one more last look. 

Young Mayhew stepped gaily from the piazza, 
and glanced up, as if drawn by the magnetism of 
his mother’s eye. He nodded quickly, and turned 
ta pace oxy; het—hia stan slacnkened—his 
dropped from its haughtiness. He stopped short, 
drew himself up again, and walked briskly a 
few feet; then suddenly turning face about, he 
marched resolutely back to the door he had just 
quitted. 

“Some trifle has heen forgotten,” murmured 
the mother, stifling a quick heart-throb that had 
poured one crimson streak into her pale lips. It 
was slowly, softly, lingeringly, that the returning 
footstep came up the long flight of stairs; and 
when Ralph’s mother looked in vagae question 
into his changed countenance, she saw that no 
trifle had called him back. He threw his military 
cap to the floor, sprang to her side, and clasped 
both her hands in his, while his earnest eye spoke 
fresh from the one nook childhood’s memory had 
kept warm in his heart— 

“ Mother! Ive been thinking—the chances of 
war, and all that! It was too bad to leave you so 
like a boor, any how !” 

The mother’s heart trembled for an instant 
with a new, warm hope that his words went on 
to crush. 

“ Fate’s fate, at best, call it what you will; 
and you and I may never—pshaw! I may never 
come back! that’s the long and short of it, moth- 
er, and l’ve been a wild slip of a youngster to you. 
lve come back to say just this,” he hurried on, 
with a quick, half lifting of his drooping lashes; 
“that if I’ve ever hurt your feelings—and I know 
I have—I’d ask of you to forgive me, mother! 
that’s all!” 

“My boy! of God!” was all Mrs. Mayhew 
could speak. She raised her hand toward heaven, 
and then dropped upon her son’s shoulder in com- 
plete helplessness. He did not chide the half- 
broken heart for its out-gushing. “He bowed in 
that baptism of a mother’s tears and blessing, 
until the stroke of the steamboat bell startled 
him to recollection. Wie smoothed back her gray 
hair gently, hastily, and tenderly kissed her sad 
forehead once and again, and murmuring, “ Good 
bye, mother! God will bless you, Letty!” in a tone 
how different from his reckless farewell of five 
minutes previous, he went on his self-destined 
way ! 

“He asked pardon of his earthly parent, will 
he not of his Heavenly ?” was the one star left to 
light the night of that wother’s desolation. 





Ralph Mayhew was already the idol of his 
regiment. He soon became a favorite with his 
brother officers and his superiors. He gained a 
captaio’s promotion before ever facing the can- 
non’s mouth, and panted, with a new fervor of 
* patriotism,” to baptize bis spotless blade in the 
dying blood of “the enemy!” 

You need not to see again the green beauty of 
the battle-field, in the gray light of the dawning 
morning—you need not listen to the dull boomivg 
of the minute guns from far-away tents, where 
generals, oficers, and aid-de-c»mps have watched 
all night, in the restlessness of impatient responst- 
bility—yon need not mark the long array of glit- 
tering bayonets, marshalled to rank and file, 
sweeping like a dark jewelled mantle over the 
fair face of that field—you need not watch the 
sun rise, that will not look upon al/ again—you 
need not follow its track up the now strangely 
smiling sky, and look with its eye of fire straight 
on the unveiled face of war, for you have seen it 
too often before. I can give it no daguerreotype 
in this simple tale of truth. 

Ralph Mayhew stood on that morning, watch- 
ing the opening of this fearful diorama. He 
lcoked on all with the eye of an enthusiast, who 
is watching the gradual embodiment of the “one 
idea” that has taken a thousand forms to his 
soul’s eye, already. His proud bay charger reared 
and pawed the turf impatiently by his side, while 
the hand that grasped the rein throbbed with the 
torrent-sweeping pulse a courageous heart pours 
out in the hour of hazard. With a glance that 
scanned piercingly the green earth far around 
and before him, but looked not once into the pure 
blue heaven, he awaited eagerly the signal shot. 

“Onward! my brave boys, and at them!” he 
shouted, suddenly springing,with one bound, into 
his saddle, as the crashing voice of a cannon burst 
through the bodingly-hushed air, rousing the de- 
mons of rage and hate that were slumbering in 
ten thousand human hearts. Another moment, 
and a ball came booming through the forest of 
flashing bayonets, bearing on its lightning path 
with a fearful mission. It stooped not to riot on 
the hosts in common file, but sweeping just over 
the heads of the infantry, burst with relentless 
power straight through the ranks of the cavalry. 
Just as young Captain Mayhew first turned to 
wave his blade in wild exultation to his dauntless 
troop, he suddenly dropped from its sight, like a 
falling star in November. 

Thunders shook the earth—the lightning of 
man’s artillery, fiercer, deadlier than the light- 
ning of Heaven, flashed intensely bright through 
the sulphureous cloud which the war-fiend 
breathed up in the face of the summer sky. 

Ralph saw nothing of all this—heard nothing, 
save the faint roar of the deep-toned guns that 
shook with a shuddering vibration the low tent-bed 
where his brother in arms, his dearest soldier- 
friend, had borne him, and laid him down—to die! 
At first, his wound was not considered mortal ; but 
the surgeon soon shook his head, and, lifting it, 
passed coldly on to other sufferers” Life was 
surely, slowly, ebbing from his breast. Through 
the long day the young warrior lay there, with 
the storm of war raging around him and clouding 
the air he strove, with burning lips, to breathe. 

“Water ! water!” groaned the anguished group 
of wounded and dying about him; and “ water !” 
was the half-delirious cry of his own exhausted na- 
ture, as the drained life-tide left him to consume 
away in the fever of a burning heart and brain. 
Water was lifted to his lips, poured on his fore- 
head, and he sank back, like a tired child, on his 
pillowless couch. 

Twilight at last fell like a veil upon the sad 
face of Earth, bereaved of her children! The 
tramp of returning horse-hoofs shook the tents, 
and over all a wild reverberating shout rung out 
on the damp night-breeze—it was the shout of 
victory. Ralph Mayhew raised his head ; the 
fever had faded from his face, and now the shadow 
of death lay upon it. He had uttered but one 
sang one cry of burning thirst, since his 
fall. 

“ Mother!” he eagerly murmured, looking pain- 
fully about him—“ Mother—come !” 

The attendants turned from the moaning suf- 
oo around, to catch the young officer’s dying 
wish. 

“ What shall I tell your mother, Ralph?” asked 
his comrade, kneeling by his cot-bed, and bending 
his ear down to the whisperer’s parted lips. 

, “Mother!” The dying youth sprang impul- 
sively up, but sunk, with a moan of pain, to his 
side again. 

“ Mother !” 

“ And what else. Ralph ?” 

His eye was freezing under, Death’s touch, now, 
but his lips shaped one more faint murmur. 
“ Mother!” his companion canght with the last 
breath that quivered away. His young life had 
gone out, and his soul——-whither ? 

There was mourning in the prairie home, far 
away, deeper than the dark robes that enshrouded 
its weepers. The sister drooped like a broken 
lily among her budding spring roses, and watered, 
day and night, with her heart’s warm rain, the 
memory of the one dear face that slept in a stran- 
ger’s grave. The mother looked upon the wreck 
of her hope, and turned to Heaven for the balm 
Earth never gives the broken heart. “He hath 
done all things weil!” she meekly uttered, when 
cold condolence sought to intrude into her heart’s 
deserted chamber. 

Months went by, and the excitement of the 
war had passed its zenith. The demsgogues of 

rty sought fuel to rekindle the f-ding flame. 
What could be more stimulating to the war-pas- 
sion Jatent in human nature, than a grand barial 
to the bones of one whom war had dignified into 


a hero, in making him a victim? Such is the' that 





vapor bubble that feeds the meteor patriotism of 
our “nineteenth century!’ Thanks to human- 
ity, it is not all a meteor. There-are some stars 
in heaven yet. , 

The sun came up from the bosom of the lake, 
to look on a grand galaday. The like was never 
seen On our Western shore. Every shop and 
store closed its doors, except those whose com- 
modities have such a subtle affinity with warlike 
spirits, a8 to kindle the flame of would-he patriot- 
ism into wildest conflagration. Those were wide 
open, enticing the unwary in the speech of many 
nations. Companies of cavalry and infantry, from 
cities and towns far and near, paraded to the beat 
of the muffied drum, and the refrain of sad sweet 
music, through the crowded streets. Every man, 
womsn, and child, who could press or creep into 
the street, or even to a front window, was gazing, 
> the delight of curiosity, upon the glittering 
show. 

“Them’s the C—— Grays, home from Mex- 
ico!” spoke a ragged, barefooted urchin, as a new 
train rattled along. “ My eyes! how they prance 
on the prairie! Won’t I bea soger yet, though !” 

In the recessed window above him, three ladies, 


in gala dress. fair, beautiful flowers of fashionable 
yseu0d, Showering down their sweetest 


aniatesw-vy 

smiles and glances, and waving their white hand- 
kerchiefs and whiter hands to the glory-crowned 
“ defenders of their country’s fame!” A bouquet 
of rose-buds and myrtle, wreathed with cedar 
sprigs, fell at the feet of the captain’s prancing 
steed, just in time, unfortunately, to be crushed 
heedlessly into the yielding sand. Thus, from 
highest to lowest, the pulses of that throng 
throbbed in unison. 

A troop, clad in sable, came slowly after; the 
music grew more broken and plaintive—and then 
a hearse, magnificently caparisoned, with sweep- 
ing drapery and nodding plumes, gliding through 
the yielding throng, toward the place of graves. 
None could have sworn to a certainty whose dust 
it enshrined; but its silver coffin-lid bore the 
name and titles of Ralph Mayhew. Party spirit 
had put its hand to the public treasury, and drawn 
from the honest earnings of a hard-working peo- 
ple ample funds for the fulfilment of its pur- 
poses ! 

The swelling cration had poured out its last 
breath; the military dinner and its revelry were 
over; the last of the minute guns had ceased to 
echo ; and dust had been laid in peace to its kin- 
dred dust again. The shouts of intoxication 
deepened with the twilight, and rockets whizzed 
luridly up to the lingering heaven-lit clouds—fit 
emblems of the false, fleeting glare that had that 
day dazzled the willing souls of men! 

A pale girl put aside the bed-curtains within a 
chamber that had been closely darkened all day 
long, and lovingly whispered—“ Are you better 
now, dear mamma ?” 

“Ts it over, all over, Letty ?” spoke the woman, 
lifting her wan face from the pillow she had 
clasped around it for hours. 

“ Ali’s over, except the firing and the drunken 
rioting—these will Jast all night. Do let me 
comb your hair, dear mamma, and bring you a 
cup of tea,” she added, soothingly, parting the 
grief-tangled gray locks on her mother’s fevered 
forehead. 

“ Not to-night, Letty !? murmured Mrs. May- 
hew, sinking back upon her pillow 

“Mamma, you did not grieve thus, when he— 
when the news first came”—the poor girl’s speech 
was choked by her rising memories 

“No, Letty! that was not so hard to bear. 
Heaven gave my heart that blow, and healed 
while it smote—ob ! how heavily! But this grief 
is from man’s se!fishness and pride—man’s vain 
pomp and cruelty. They are wiling the sons of 
other mothers to the path where my boy threw 
away his soul! They are wiling new victims, by 
a web woven from my poor child’s very grave- 
clothes! Oh! just Heaven! But it is over now; 
it wi'l be over in a little while. Letty, lam wrong 
to talk this before you,” she added, as a deep sob 
convulsed her daughter’s bending form. “ Dear 
child, don’t cry so! There—hush again! Lift 
one corner of that curtain, love; I would look at 
the bleased ctarg to-night Who calls them the 
‘eyes of angels?” They are more to me; they are 
the promises of God, written unchangeably in 
Heaven !” ° 

A cold, high, costly monument tells the name, 
the fate,and the fime of Ralph Mayhew to the 
stranger’s eye, in the burial ground of 
The world looks on it to envy avd admire; but 
the dew of affection’s memory seldom falls there. 
The shadow of that babbling, ostentatious marble 
is chilling to the chastened sorrowing hearts that 
shrink into their own solitude to weep, and turn 
away from what the world looks on. This is the 
only trace the meteor of false patriotism has left 
on one victim-track—this is the grave of glory! 











N. B. If the Western reader will substitute 
“stage slued” for “stage shied,” in the latter 
part of the first sketch of this series, he will im- 
prove the sense cf the passage, and recognise an 
expression much more familiar to himself. , 

M.I. 





FROM CINCINNATI. 


Cincinnati, February 5, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Recovering a little from sore aflflictions that 
engrossed all my attention for a long time, I look 
over the prospects of our country in reference to 
the controversy between the advocates of liberty 
and slavery ; and, without dwelling upon our for- 
mer errors, or the causes that have conspired to 
produce the present condition of affairs, allow me 
to state what that condition is in part now. 

The controlling influence of both the Whig 
and Democratic parties are united, and their faith 
publicly pledged to admit several slave States, from 
what is-now called Texas—to allow New Mexico 
and Utah to come in as slave States—to prohibit 
any legislation in the Territories against slavery, 
and by appointing slaveholders to judicial offices 
in Territories, to protect slaveholders in their 
plans—to maintain the Fugitive Slave Law abom- 
ination to its utmost extent—to continue slavery 
in the District of Columbia—to prevent all dis- 
cussion on the subject of slavery, unless it be ar- 
guments in favor of it—to allow no man to hold 
office, or derive any support from the fifty-five 
millions of annual Government disbursements, 
unless he will advocate Slavery and denounce Free 
Soil and Liberty. These are a part of what both 
these parties are pledged to do and whatever 
other differences they may have as parties, they 
are agreed so far, let either of the parties be in 
power. 

Beside all this, there are various other measures 
demanded by the South that it is well known both 
of these parties are prepared to support as a con- 
dition of maintaining the alliance between the 
Northern and Southern wings of those parties ; 
among which measures are the acquisition of Cu- 
ba, with or without war—the augmenting of the 
army and navy, and its continued use in uphold- 
ing slavery, and in various other ways finally to 
wcomplete the work of nationalizing, perpetuating, 
and extending slavery. 

It is true, that Webster and Corwin pledged 
the faith of the Whig party in favor of Free Soil, 
before that party came into power ; and equally 
true, that Webster went over to the enemy, and 
not only abandoned his former friends and prin- 
ciples, but became a leader of the enemies of Free 
Soil, and supported the extreme slaveholder’s 
measures, while Mr. Corwin, after remaining si- 
lent during the long session, finally, by accepting 
office under Mr. Webster, adopted his policy, and 
gave his support to the most pro-slavery Admin- 
istration our country has ever had. : 

It is also true, that Seward and Greeley advocate 
freely the principles of liberty; but it is as true, 
that they throw their entire strength into the 
support of the Whig party, and thus do the cause 
of human liberty more harm than they could do 
as consistent advocates of Webster’s and Fill- 
more’s principles, while they adhere to the party. 
It is true that there are many honest men in both 
parties whose support is secured by the influence 
of such men as Seward and Hamlio ; but in nei- 
th«r of those parties is there enough of sound re- 
publicans, to produce any sensible effect on the 
measures of either, while, in both, the Southern 
influence is all powerful ; and while the power of 
the country is divided between those two parties, 
every measure of our Government will be, here- 
after, as heretofore, exerted to maintain and ex- 
tend slavery and crush liberty. 

And now, Doctor, in view of all this, and much 
more, can the friends of liberty do nothing? 
There is an almost unanimous sentiment in the 
free States in favor of freedom, as once advocated 
by Corwin, and Webster, and the great body of 
Free-Soilers ; but there is no organization—all the 
Whig and Democratic papers are engaged in 
support of these Southern measures. No Na- 
tional or State conventions are held by the friends 
of liberty, and if we remain thus inactive, our 
national policy will be settled, and traitors to lib- 
erty will insist that the country approves of these 
ruinous measures. Where, sir, are those to whom 
we look for leading the free band? It cannot be 
anything good is expected from the Hunker 








parties, or that patriotic, self-sacrificing Free- 
Soilers meditate any choice between these pro- 
slavery parties—neither has ever been, or can ever 
be, true to liberty, while organized with slave- 
holders. Slaveholders cannot belong to a party 
that has a single aspiration in favor of universal 
freedom. Let an old man, of some experience, 
urge the Free Soil members of the two Honses of 
Congress to adopt, immediately, some plan for 
State and National meetings of the friends of 
Union anp liberty for an entire and perfect or- 
ganization, that the weight of free principles may 
be felt. Delay is certain ruin—action cannot be 
worse. There is a spirit abroad, seeking modes of 
demonstrating its power that may be made to bear 
upon our next Congress, so as to prevent the con- 
summation of the ruinous measures that slave- 
holders intend to perfect. 

The exigency demands a united, powerfal, and 
continued effort. It may cost many of us what 
remains of our exhausted strength. Be itso. We 
must no longer measure our efforts by what we 
can do after every other object has been provided 
for ; but our labors should only be limited by what 
is required—and the smaller the number of active 
men, the more need of nobler effort. God yet 
rules; his power slways susteins truth, and with 
the little that remains of liberty we may make the 
combinations of traitors and tyrants turn pale at 
the work their wickedness will have provoked. 

If our sentinels at Washington decline to lead 
off in this holy work for Union and liberty, then 
turn the matter over to the people, aud let vete- 
ran friends of freedom at once correspond and 
agree upon some plan to secure within the coming 
spring and summer a united action in favor of 
liberty, keeping in view that Christign principle 
must guide every action in so holy a cause. 


AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY.—No. 10. 


BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK, 








Intense heat expels the carbonic acid from the 
carbonate of lime. Oxyde of calcium is left. 
This oxyde rapidly and largely absorbs water. It 
then becomes the hydrate of lime, as the result of 
slaking. ‘Che water absorbed by this process be- 
comes solid; more so than ice. It has the same 
solidity of the lime itself, as it isa part of it in 
chemical combination. The water, in changing 
from a liquid to a solid, gives up its latent heat, 
then becoming sensible heat, as is familiar to 
every child, from witnessing the slaking of lime 
while passing the streets, The changing of latent 
to sensib'e heat, as manifested by the operation of 
slaking lime, familiar to every one, arises from a 
sort of fundamental principle in chemical science. 
This principle furnishes one of the most important 
items of knowledge in the whoie range of science, 
or possible for any human being to possess—the 
expansive power of heat. It explains thousands 
upon thousands of interesting operations, con- 
stantly going on before our eyes, alike under di- 
vine and human agency, both in nature and the 
arts. It can also be as readily learnt by the child 
of five years as by the man of fifty. 

The oxyde of calcium and the hydrate of lime 
both possess strong alkaline powers. All alkalies 
have a strong tendency to combine with acids; 
producing neutral salts. Nitric acid (aquafortis) 
and caustic potash, each powerfully corrosive, 
combine with each other readily. rapidly, and in- 
timately, producing saltpetre, having little or no 
corrosive power. Muriatic acid and soda, also 
corrosive in a separate state, readily enter into a 
chemical combination, and produce common salt, 
an indispensable article upon every table. It is 
not uncommon to have life sacrificed to on igno- 
rance of the relative powers of :cids and alkalies, 
not to mention stains and other injnries upon gar- 
ments and other articles, with the daily use by 
every housekeeper of the relations of these two 
important agents in domestic economy. 

As lime, an alkaline earth, is far more abundant 
than potash, soda, or ammonia, the three principal 
alkalies, farmers, mechanics, and hous: keepers, 
can use that for its alk :!ine powers to far greater 
advantage in many ceses than either of the pure 
alkalies. As the alkaline power in this sburd nt 
element of our globe destrovs or neutralizes 
acids, both of natural and artificial production, 
farmers can use it for changing acids in numerous 
plants into salts, and probably powerful fertiliz- 
ers, and housekeepers can use it for cleaning ves- 
sels, becoming acid by use in domestic economy, 
and in very numerous cases greatly to their own 
convenience, and not unlikely to the pleasing of 
their hushands. 

Experiment.—Place a drop of some strong acid 
upon a piece of black broadcloth, and a red stain 
will be the result. Cover the stained cloth with 
some alkali, and the color will be restored. Doz- 
ens of similar experiments may follow. 


_—_——-—s__—_ —— 


PLAN OF OPERATION. 


To the Editor of the National Eva: 

The position of the country at the present junc- 
ture is remarkable for its opportunies of good, 
and its capabilities of evil, to the cause of Free- 
dom. Never were the old masses of the old par- 
ties less coherent than now, or more disposed to 
give heed to the calls of morality in their politi- 
cal action; and never were more strenuous efforts 
used by the leaders of those parties, and the 
mere trading interest, to put to an eternal sleep 
the agitation of the fundamental principles of 
Liberty and equal rights in this Republic. Sup- 
pose them to succeed, and the present lull in 
Congress to continue and pervade the nation. 
The old parties would resume their ambitious ri- 
valry, and bid against each other for the balan- 
cing and decisive vote of the South. “ We will 
give you,” says the Whig party, “for the next 
Presidential candidate a man pledged to the Com- 
promises, Fugitive Slave bill and all.” “ We will 
go for Cass and Cuba,” shouts the next Baltimore 
Convention. This is the plain reading of the 
future, if Anti-Slavery agitation be not actively 
prosecuted. ‘ 

Ought not a more comprehensive and system- 
atic course of measures than any lately pursued 
in behalf of Freedom, to be set on foot by its 
friends? It seems to be a radical, vital mistake 
on their part, on a great moral question, to be re- 
lying on speeches in Congress, party machinery, 
and strong spasmodic exertions at the time of 
elections. These are useful and necessary means ; 
but what is wanted besides, in order to place the 
country under the control of the friends of free 
principles, is a steady series of appeals by Anti- 
Slavery lecturers, speakers, and tracts, the strong- 
est and most earnest, to the humanity, justice, and 
patriotism of the People. Their consciences are 
almost impregnable near the time of election, but 
at other times comparatively accessible. Why 
may not the pure and worthy leaders of the cause 
of Freedom, who have stood forth amidst the cor- 
rupt politicians of the day as the persecuted apos- 
tles of a holy faith, join in closer codperation, and 
in an interchange of their self-sacrificing efforts 
throughout the North? Let the Free Soil State 
Central Committee, or some such organizations, 
correspond, and, having raised sufficient funds for 
the purpose, concert arrangements whereby the 
Sumners, Palfreys, Hales, Manns, Allens, Nileses, 
and Sewards, of the East, shall be invited, and 
their expenses partly or wholly paid, to deliver 
discourses in behalf of Freedom through the 
Middle and Western States; and Chase, Gid- 
dings, Root, Darkee, Littlejohn, Lewis, and others, 
go through an answering tour of duty East. 
Most eagerly would their lessons be received. 
Advantage might be taken for this purpose of 
their journeys to and from Congress and else- 
where. Every village should be roused by a lec- 
turer, every county by a convention. Petitions 
against the Fugitive Slave law, and other memo- 
rials, should descend upon Congress thick as 
snow-flakes. 

The means above recited are practical, and 
would be decisive in their operation. Let not 
such inestimable elements of power to bless the 
country be disused. Their efficient exercise from 
this time to the next Presidential election would 
probably make it plainly an object for one of the 
two great parties to nominate a candidate true to 
the instincts of Freedom, who would sweep the 
entire North out of the hands of any compromiser 
that could be run against him. 
Correspondence from East to West is indis- 
pensable, and entirely practical. Ample funds 
should be raised, and can be. Thech»umpions of 
Freedom must be willing to make some sacrifices, 
and they will be. The times are threatening if 
we be still, but most propitious if we arouse. 
W.#H. B. 


Tur Astor Lisrary.—The Astor Library in 
New York is to be opened in 1852, when they 
expect to have fifty thousand voiames. It has 
now 23.369 volumes, and Joseph Cogswell, their 
superintendent, will sail for Europe, to make fur- 
ther purchases, in the spring, Their total re- 
ceipts for the past year have been $274,519 41. 











Lares Donation.—Dr. Smead, the barker of 
Cincinnati, has made a donation of six thousand 
dollars towards the endowment of an institution 








for aged and indigent women. 
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&F Oar edition of No. 1, Vol. 5, (whole No. 209) is en- 
tirely exhausted. Those of our friends who do not file the 
Era, and have any of this number on hand, will confer a 
favor by remailing them to this office. 
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LIBERTY IN DANGER-THE DUTY OF ANTI- 
SLAVERY VOTERS. 


We are permitted to quote the following par- 
agraph of a letter from a highly intelligent 
citizen of New York, now in San Francisco, to a 
friend in this city. The length of his residence 
in California, his opportunities of observatiou, 
and his intelligence, entitle hisstatements to much 
consideration. 7 

“Our Legislature is on the eve of electing a 
‘United States Senator, and we fear the result, 
as thousands of our people are from the Southern 
States, many of whom fill the highest offices, and 
are constantly urging the introduction of slaves 
into the State. All our journals, and we have 
many, are either silent upon the subject, or speak 
openly in favor of the institution. -A wrong im- 
pression obtains at the North in regard to the 
adaptation of California to slave labor. In point 
of fact, no State in the Union is more favorable; 
none where slave labor could be more profitably 
employed. No State in the Union has so fine 
and extensive marshes, called “'Tulures,” the 
finest land in the world for rice fields, while our 
valleys will grow the best tobacco, and our exten- 
sive mines afford an additionally strong motive. 
The climate, too, is highly favorable to the colored 
race. We who are educated at the North in free 
principles feel our danger, and “will soon issue a 
paper of an order ‘to astonish the natives. ” 

This gives countenance to the report brought 
by the arrival before the last from California, 
that in the new Legislature there was a majority 
in favor of an amendment of the Constitution, 
abrogating the proviso against slavery. 

Nothing can exceed the desperation with which 
Slavery is struggling for perpetual and universal 
empire. We hoped, when the people of Cualifor- 
nia and Oregon pronounced their verdict against 
it, that our Pacific seaboard would be forever 
secured against its accursed presence—that in 
those ends of the earth Civilization, divesting itself 
of the corruptions of older counties, would com- 
mence its grand march without the -encumbrance 
of any barbarous institution. So we still hope, 
but with fear. The apparant acquiescence of the 
People of the States in the Compromise measures 
of the last session, and the audacity with which 
the Slave Power assumes to dictate the politics 
of the country, have emboldened the Pro-Slavery 


men in California, and depressed the energies of | 


the enemies of Slavery. 

Besides, many adventurers from the North are 
returning home, leaving a disproportionate popu- 
lation of emigrants from the South, whose habits, 
though they delayed their march for the new 
world, will now tend to make them permanent 
settlers. Accustomed to Slave Labor, they will 
not be slow to avail themselves of it, if possible, in 
the operations of mining or planting. 

While this danger impends in California, we 

have no guaranty against Slavery in the Terri- 
tories. If the public opinion of the new State in 
which the majority is composed generally of en- 
terprising, intelligent citizens from the States, is 
80 uninformed and low, asto allow a serious effort 
to break down a constitutional provision against 
slavery, what can be expected in New Mexico 
and Utah, in which the populations are much lower 
in the scale of civilization, and which no consti- 
tutional provision shields against aggression ? 
Limit slavery, and it dies. It can no more live 
without new lands to feed upon, than fire can live 
without fuel. The slaveholders but act in obedi- 
ence to the law of self-preservation when they 
seek its extension. The Black Hole at Calcutta 
was not more fatal to its inmates, than would be 
a limited area to slavery. Is it any wonder, then, 
that it should be stealing into the Territories, 
and secking to vault over all constitutional bul- 
warks into California? Itg grand aim is to se- 
cure the Continent south of 36° 30’, and the 
Archipelago near its shores, for its domain, there- 
by obtaining the means of perpetuating its ex- 
istence and its power. It was but a short time 
since that we observed in a weekly paper some 
speculations by a gentleman lately in California 
on a growing desire among several classes of 
American emigrants for the occupation of Lower 
California, a region in which slave labor is 
thought to be especially necessary for the devel- 
opment of its resources. It is a part of that scheme 
of slavery aggrandizement which contemplates 
the acquisition of Cuba, and the colonization of 
the eastern portion of Hayti with a view to its fu- 
ture subjugation. 

And recollect what has been done to pave the 
way for the consummation of this atrocious con- 
spiracy against the liberties of mankind. 

The present Congress by a majority of its mem- 
bers stands pledged to admit any State into the 
Union, whether slavebolding or non-slaveholding. 
In fall view of the instincts and necessities and 
passions of slavery, and of the defencelessness of 
the People of New Mexico and Utah against 
its inevitable aggressions, Congress first refused 
to provide any safeguard for their rights, and next 
viytually invited the slaveholders to take posses- 
sion of the Territories by promising them free 
admiesion to the Union, should they succeed in 
establishing as many slave States. What Con- 
gress has done is sanctioned by the Chief Execu- 
tive, which, in concert with the Conservatism of 
the Whig party, and the habitual Servility of 
the old leaders of the Democratic party, is labor- 
ing to extort from the American People a like 
sanction. No matter what becomes of the inter- 
ests of Freedom in our Pacific empire, or our 
Territorial posessions on this side of the Moun- 
tains, no matter for the dark conspiracy which 
seeks to bring the slaves of Cuba under the 
protection of cur stars and stripes, no matter 
how earnestly and successfully the Slave Power 
may be working towards the establishment of 
the Law of Slavery as the fundamental Law of 
the Union, the edict has gone forth from the Ad- 
ministration to the People of the North—lay 
down your arms, cease your opposition to slavery, 
suppress agitation, be silent, submit, regret noth- 
ing that has been done, take no thought for the 
future. Whoever rejects this dictation, whoever 
dares to arraign the wisdom of what Congress has 
done, to question the fidelity of the Chief Execu- 
tive to the cause of Free Labor, to expose the 
inroads of Slavery, and warn the country of 
its dark designs, to insist on the importance 
of sending representatives to Congress devot- 
ed to Human Rights, and of placing in the 
Presidential chair a man who will use all the 
powers of his high office to arrest the aggressive 
march of Slavery, and further the interests of 
Liberty—must be put down as an agitator, a dis- 
unionist, an enemy of his country. Execu- 
tive patronage and influence emanating through 
a thousand channels from Washington are felt in 
every pulsation of the political world. -What 
the Administration has adopted as its distinctive 
policy must be endorsed by all candidates for of- 
fice who would secure its aid or even disarm its 
opposition. Newspaper presses are purchased ; 
postmasters, marshals, collectors, are placed under 
bonds ; the pulpit is invoked to preach sermons 
on the obligation of obedience to the powers that 
be; Legislatures and Constitutional Conventions 
are solicited for expressions of opinion against 
agitation; Compromisers and Conservatives are 
encouraged to unite for the overthrow of object- 
ors. Thus Sumner, eminently representing the 
dominant sentiment of Massachusetts in relation 
to Slavery, is defeated in that State; Fish in New 
York, Simmons in Rhode Island, Griswold in 
Ohio ; while Cass and Bright, as good representa- 
tives of the South as if they lived in that section, 
are redlected by strong majorities. Does any 
oné believe all these results would have taken 


’ place, had the People and Legislatures of the 


‘States named been exempt from Administration 
influence? They clearly show the power of the 
Chief Exeoutive of this nation, over its political 


’ 
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parties, and how efficiently this power when 
wielded by Slavery may be used in compelling 
them to subserve its purposes. * 

What is to”be done? The great majority of 
the People are opposed to the extension of 
slavery, to its aggressions, to its suprem- 
acy in the National Councils. Will they sub- 
mit to the will of a minority, representing a 
Class Interest of the :aost odious character, ren- 
dered potential by Executive Influence? Shall 
we all pass under the yoke, and acknowledge our- 
seves conquered? Shall we patiently look on 
while slaveholders and their auxiliaries monopo- 
lize the Government, and anti-slavery men are 
proscribed, as the hated victims of a political lep- 
rosy? Isit to be borne that a belief in the equal- 
ity of the human race in natural rights should be 
treated as a damnable heresy, and action in ac- 
cordance with it, be punished as a high crime and 
misdemeanor ? 

What is to be done? We can vote our Prin- 
ciples into office. We, who believe slavery a 
curse, and Liberty a blessing, and that the Gen- 
ernment was constituted to establish and extend 
the latter, not the former, are the majority of the 
Anterican People, and it is for us to say whether 
our Ideas shall be stamped upon the Government 
and give life to its operations, or whether it shall 
be controlled by the Principles of those who would 
make an institution which even the corrupt Mon- 
archism of Europe hasspewed out of its mouth, the 
vital element and distinctive symbol of American 
Democracy. 

We take it for granted that the majority have 
resolved not to SUDMIE to the apothessia af Slavery 
in this Union—not to acquiesce in the policy of 
an Administration which is laboring to shield it 
from the adverse influences which are gathering 
and concentrating upon it from all movements in 
all quarters conducing to the advancement of hu- 
manity: 

They intend then to vote—to use the ballot-box 
for the establishment of free principles. This is 
what is to be done; but how is it to be done? 
How have the Compromisers, though in the mi- 
nority, carried their measures, and paralyzed the 
will of the majority? By waiving, for the time, 
their differences on ordinary issues, and uniting 
their forces in one effort for slavery. They have 
taught usa lesson. Hunkers of both parties in 
the Legislatures of Missouri and Rhode. Island 
united in the support of common candidates. 
Why could not the liberal men of both parties 
have done the same? Is Freedom of less value 
than Slavery? Hunkers in the Legislatures of 
Massachusetts and New York are insidiously co- 
operating to defeat the election of any candidates 
unpledged to Compromise. Cannot liberal men 
unite for their overthrow ? 

On our first page we publish two communica- 
tions from long-tried friends of freedom, propos- 
ing united action of a national character, in oppo- 
sition to Slavery. We entirely sympathize with 
the feelings that dictated the communications, al- 
though we might not concur in all their sugges- 
tions. 

It does not seem to us practicable to re-organ- 
ize a national Liberty Party ; and were it practi- 
cable, we see not what is to be gained by it at 
present. We must do two things—secure the con- 
trol of Congress, and determine the character 
of the Chief Executive. In every State we should 
take measures to insure the election of anti- 
slavery men. And this is to be done, not bya 
National Convention or any other extraordinary 
national movement, but by using our influence and 
franchise wisely in our respective States. What 
may be sound policy in one State, may not be in 
another. Our particular measures must be de- 
termined by circumstances, not by abstractions, 
In Wiaconsin and Vermont, the Free Soil men and 
Democrats, generally, have united, and constitute 
a Free Democratic Party. Those anti-slavery 
mén who could not adopt Democratic principles 
have re-united, we presume, with the Whig 
Party. The proposition to form a new party in 
either of these States, on the single issue of 
Slavery, while g strong organization exists which 
takes the right ground on that issue, as well as 
others, of coarse is not to be thought of. 

In Massachusetts, the old Liberty Party has 

been merged in the more efficient, more manage- 
able Free Soil organization, which, while main- 
taining its independence and distinctive charac- 
ter, proposes codperation with either Whigs or 
Democrates, where, by this means alone, it can 
secure the election of anti-slavery men. It is not 
supposable that the Free Soil men of Massachu- 
setts will ever return to the policy of the Liberty 
Party, the first maxim of which was, no union, 
under any circumstances, or for any purpose, with 
other organizations. A similar Free Soil organi- 
zation exists in Ohio, which acts separately or 
cobperatively, just as the one or other course of 
policy may best sécure the election of anti-slavery 
men. Should the Democratic Party, in a certain 
district, be willing to unite with them in the elec- 
tion of an anti-slavery Democrat, aad it be certain 
that, by separate action, they would insure the 
success of a Hunker, it seems to us there can be 
no doubt of the duty of joint action. Where 
they can elect, without codperation, or where it 
is obvious that they cannot determine the imme- 
diate result, by separate or joint action, we sup- 
pose it is best they should have their own candi- 
dates. 
In Illinois, the anti-slavery men appear to think 
separate action, in all cases, the best policy for 
that State, and they have, therefore, re-organized 
the Liberty Party, adding, however, some prin- 
ciples which that Party did not originally em- 
brace. 

In New York, the majority of the Liberty 
Party men united with the radical section of the 
Democracy; some with the Seward Whigs—the 
rest are found in the Gerrit Smith party. It 
is in vain to think of reorganizing the old Lib- 
erty Party in that State; its materials have all 
found their appropriate place. Seward Whigs, 
and radical Democrats in New York are strongly 
anti-slavery. They have adopted anti-slavery 
principles as a part of their respective creeds, and 
are evidently prepared to extend their application, 
ag they may be able. Certainly they can never be 
persuaded of the necessity or policy of abandoning 
political organizations which they control. In 
their State elections, they generally can ont-vote 
the antagonistic sections of their respective par- 
ties, and in districts where this is impossible they 
can unite temporarily, for the overthrow of Hunk- 
erism. 

In States where Free Soil men are agreed on 
Democratic Principles, it would doubtless add to 
their efficiency, should they adopt a Democratic 
platform generally, as they would be more likely 
to impress the Democratic Party, regenerating 
or absorbing it. In States where the agreement 
of opinion among Free Soil men is confined to the 


single issue of Slavery, we cannot see the pro- 


priety of risking a division among them, by 
the attempt to adopt a common political creed. 
So long as they can act, and choose to act together, 
only on condition of holding other issues in abey- 
ance, and treating Slavery as the paramount ques- 
tion, why should they not doit? The time will 
doubtless come, when a great fundamental prin- 
ciple, held in common, will prodace kindred 
views in politics generally ; or, if this should not 
be the case, their joint action on the great issue 
will have produced such changes in the old par- 
ties that their temporary association shall cease 
to be necessary. 

So much for State action. But the time is 
hastening on when parties must define their posi- 
tion and principles, nationally. The contest will 
then be, net for mastery in Congress, but the pos- 
session of the Presidency. Our object is to ob- 
tain an anti-slavery Administration ; that of the 
South and of nesrly all the leaders of the old 
parties, to secure a pro-slavery Administration- 
This, by the force of circumstances, and the will 
of the South and it auxiliaries, will be the great 
question of the canvass—and on this there should 
be unanimity among the opponents of Slavery. 
Here will be common grourd, on which the Free 
Democracy of Vermont and Wieconsin, the Lib- 
erty men of Illinois, the Seward Whigs and Radi- 





cal Democrats of New York, the Free Soil men 
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of Ohio, Massachusetts, and other States, may 
stand shoulder to shoulder, in support of a candi- 
date who would, if elected, administer the Gov- 
ernment in obedience to the fundamental Law of 
Liberty. Such a union as this we regard as all 
important. Why not do all we can to prepare 
the way for it? Why adopt any narrow platform, 
or shibboleth that may prevent it? Why, when 
slaveholders and their allies are preparing to make 
common cause once more, in the Presidential 
struggle, should we, who constitute the majority 
of the American People, quarrel about platforms, 
divide on minor issues, refuse to vote together, be- 
cause, though all moving in the same direction, 
and aiming at a common object, we differ as to 
details and forms; some insisting on a new party, 
some on a Jeffersonian Democracy, some on Sew- 
ard Whigism, as the only means of successfully 
opposing Slavery. 

Even those who regard the Tariff question as 
second only in importance to the Slavery Ques- 
tion, need be under no apprehension from making 
the latter of paramount consideration in the Pres- 
idential canvass. The fate of the Tariff question 
is really decided. From the repeated votes of the 
House and the composition of the Senate, it is 
certain that the Protectionists can hope nothing 
from the present Congress; and the character of 
the'elections so far for the next Congress shows be- 
yond all doubt that hereafter no essential altera- 
tions can be expected in our Tariff system, so as to 
conform it to the principle of Protection. It is not 
necessary then that the question should enter into 
the Presidential contest. Whoever may fill the 
Executive chair cannot change the present finan- 
cial policy of the country—but on the character 
of the occupant of that office will depend to a 
great extent the decision of the far more import- 
ant, and now greatest practical question, whether 
the General Government shall be the handmaid 
of Slavery or the helpmeet of Liberty, the tool 
of an odious Sectional Interest, or the representa- 
tive and protector of a National Interest, for the 
establishment of which the Union was formed, 
and from which it derives its real value. 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


_——— 


Tuesday, the 11th, a memorial was present- 
ed in the Senate, signed by the Mayor, and 
the members of the Board of Aldermen and 
Common Council of Washington, praying aid 
from Congress for the colonization of the free 
people of color of this District, in Africa. In 
what clause of the Constitution the memorialists 
can find power conferred on Congress to grant 
their prayer, we are not advised. 

The same day the Senate ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading the bill appropriating 
ten million acres of the public lands, (in value 
$12,500,000,) to be distributed among the seve- 
ral States in an equitable ratio, for the benefit of 
the indigent insane. It was finally passed the 
following day. To Miss Dix, chiefly, who, dur- 
ing the two sessiogs of this Congress has patiently 
watched over this measure, is to be ascribed the 
success of this beneficent act. 

In the House, the bill ‘to establish 2 Board of 
Accounts was finally disposed of. <A substitute 
for the original bill, providing for the prosecution 
of claims against the General Government before 
the United Sta'es’ Courts, was rejected—yeas 85, 
nays 106. The original bill provided for the 
appointment of three Commissioners by the Presi- 
dent, to hold office for six years, at asalary of $1,000 
each, a year. After a hard struggle, it was laid 
upon the table by a vote of 100 to 96; an un- 
willingness to increase the patronage of the Presi- 
dent operating, we presume, to the disadvantage 
of the measure. 

Memorials in favor of the Ebony Line of steam- 
ers continue to be sent to Congress. Oa the 12th 
one was presented in the Senate by Mr. Soulé, 
from Joseph Bryan of Alabama and others. A 
few days before, 2 memorial from a large number 
of members of the Virginia Legislature and Con- 


money out of the National Treasury to transport 
the free people of color to Africa, because they 
disturb the “ peculiar institution,” had been of- 
fered. Nobody hinted about agitation, or moved 
to lay it on the table; but it was referred, with 
great respect, to one of the standing committees. 

On the same day, memorials against the Fugi- 
tive act, signed by thousands of the citizens of 
Massachusetts, headed by Charles Francis Adams 
were summarily laid upon the table, without any 
consideration. A few minutes afterwards, Mr. 
Bright introduced his bill to increase the effi- 
ciency of this Fugitive law, against which the 
Senate will hear no petition! . 

This day (the 15th) was consumed in the Sen- 
ate in a debate on the proposition to create the 
rank of Lieutenant General, which, it was under- 
stood, would be conferred by the President on 
General Scott. The South Carolina Senators 
warmly advocated the measure, on the ground 
that the illustrious military services of the Gene- 
ral entitled him to this mark of distinction. Mr. 
Mr. Clay coincided with them, as did Mr. Seward, 
who spoke in eulogistic terms of the conquest of 
Mexico. Mr. Hale opposed the measure with 
much spirit, and predicted that, if passed, it would 
serve as a precedent for the increase of grades in 
the army and navy. The civilization of this 
country is still warlike in its instincts. It nur- 
tures the military spirit by conferring its highest 
honors upon military achievements. T'he Senate 
passed the measure by a vote of 31 to 16. It 
would have been better employed, if, instead of 


-glorifying beyond measure, a man, already suf- 


ficiently honored, it had called up and passed the 
bill securing to the people the substantial benefits 
of cheap postage. & 

The same day the House also was engaged in 
the consideration of a personal matter, involving 
dollars and cents, not rank and titles—and, as 
usual in such cases, much deeper feeling was 
manifested than generally attends the discus- 
sion of questions of public interest. A re- 
port was made by Mr. McWillie, from the 
Committee on Priuting, in favor of granting re- 
lief to Thomas Ritchie, from whom a memorial 
had been received, asking compensation for the 
loss he had incurred in executing the public 
printing under the prices fixed by the contract to 
which he had involuntarily become a partner. It 
is charged, and generally believed, that the ob- 
ject of the contractors was to break down the 
contract system—trusting to the customary libe- 
rality of Congress for compensation for any loss 
they might sustain. The subject came up at the 
last session, but the majority against relief seemed 
to be overwhelming. Since then, a change has 
taken place in the views of some of the members. 
The South,(with the exception of the South Caro- 
Jina members and a few sympathizing with them,) 
and the Democrats from the North, who are 
laboring to reunite the party on the Baltimore 
platform, with a few of the “Silver Grays,” are 
in favor of grantiug ® bonus. “ How, otherwise,” 
said a Cass Democrat, the other day, to a dissent- 
ing brother, “are we to keep up our organ here ?” 
Mr. Marshall of Kentucky declared that this 
attempt to give money to Mr. Ritchie was an at- 
tempt to pension the Union newspaper on the 
Treasury of the United States. The discussion 
wont over till the next day, when, after several 
speeches, & motion by Mr. Burt to recommit with 
instruction to inquire and report whether Mr. 
Ritchie has executed the public printing, having 
regard to the quality of the work and to time, 
agreeably to the contract, and what sum he has 
lost by his contract, was adopted by yeas 109, 
nays 91. * 

Thursday, the Senate was employed on the 
consideration of a bill to regulate the fees of 
clerks, marshals, and attorneys, in the circuit and 
district courts of the United States, having refused 
to take up the Postage bill. 

In the House, after disposing of the Ritchie 
relief bill,a struggle took place, which showed 
the feeling of the House on the subject of River 
and Harbor Improvements. The attempt to call 
up the bill on the subject was resisted by every 
parliamentary devicé; but the Committee over- 
yuled the decision of the Chairman on 4 point of 





order, and by an overwhelming majority resolved 


stitutional Convention, in favor of appropriating |. 











to consider the bill. Mr. McLane pade a speech, 
in which, after a few words in approbation of the 
measure, he branched off jato a gqperal disserta- 
tion on the Demoeratic party. [a reply to a 
question, what is the Dem@ratic policy ? he said, 
“It was Cass and Butler fm 1948, pnd Polk, Dal- 
las, and Texas in 1844.” ‘Mr. MoLane is frank, 
whatever may be said of his wislom. Friday, 
the subject was resumed, the House resolving to 
close debate at four o’clock the next day (Satur- 
day.) Mr. Morse of Louisiana reprobated the 
latitudinarian sentiments of Mr. McLane. Ifthe 
Democracy he advocated was Democracy, then he 
(Mr. M.) was a Whig, a Free-Soiler, anything, but 
a Democrat. He had no faith in the Democracy 
that promised protection to coal and iron in Penn- 
sylvania, or interfered with State rights, whether 
in the matter of Slavery or Internal Improve- 
ments. Mr. Fitch of Indiana ssid, if Mr. Mc- 
Lane, in defining Democracy, meant that “Cass 
and Butler,” and “Polk, Dallas,and Texas,” were 
mere catchwords of the Democratic party, he was 
correct; but if he meant that the party went for 
men, and not principle, he was fir from the truth. 
In the evening the debate was continued by 
Messrs. Conger and Bokee, of N. Y., Giddings and 
Crowell, of Ohio, turning chiefly on the Slavery 
question. Mr.Conger explained why his vote was 
not recorded on the Fugitivebill. He had paired 
off vith a warm supporter of the measure. He 
next turned his attention tothe “ Union Pledge,” 
condemning it in strong terms. This brought 
Mr. Bokee to his feet, who protested against the 
right of his colleague to srraign him for signing 
that pledge. Overhearing a yuestion put by Mr. 
Giddings—would he turn out and catch a fugi- 
tive?——he said he would rather turn out and 
catch those found in resistance to the Fugitive 
law. ; 

“ Mr. Giddings. ;1 find myself unexpectedly 
alluded to by the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Bokee.| I addressed myself to another gentle- 
man, in a low tone, in an interrogatory. The 
gentleman has 9 right to say that hecan turn out 
and catch a negro, and that his constituents can 
turn out and catch panting fugitives, put irons on 
their trembling limbs, and take them hack to 
béndage. If heis willing to boast of that, I have 
no objection. [am willing he shall rise before 
the country, and the world, and play the blood- 
hound ; butI deny his right to drag me into the 
scrape. It is amatter between him and the peo- 
ple, and his constituents and his God.” 

Friday in the Senate was taken up with the 
consideration of a motion by Mr. Benton for 
leave to bring in a bill, rejected a few days be- 
fore, to make good to Missouri the ten per cent- 
fund heretofore\reserved on sales of public lands 
in that State. The Senate has no rule providing 
against the re4ntroduction of a bill during the 
same session in Which it has been rejected—par- 
liamentary law, however, is against it; but of this 
the Senate, not the presiding officer, is the com- 
petent judge. The Senate, for good and suffi- 
ecient reasons, may overrule the law, and allow a 
bill to be brought forward a second time. Mr. 
Benton commenced a speech in support of his 
motion for leave, stating, that when the bill was 
up before,only one Senator spoke against it; but 
as this Senator had formerly sustained the prin- 
ciple of the measure, he thought it a good reason 
for reconsideration. Eis object, we presume, was, 
to show the intonsistency of Mr. Clay, the Scena- 
tor referred to. Ile commenced reading extracts 
from his forner speeches; but the Chair sus- 
tained a pointof order raised by Mr. Foote, and 
decided that he could not proceed with his 
speech, until he had leave to introduce hjs bill. 
Mr. Benton would not yield to this assumption 
of power bythe Chair, and at last his right to 
proceed was affirmed by a vote of the Senate—34 
to 15—in favor of a resolution that he have leave 
to show cause why he should be permitted to in- 
troduce this bill. This was a just rebuke to the 
Chair, which has of late betrayed a@$sposition 
to curtail the privileges of members who have 
fallen under the displeasure of the Slave Power. 

Saturday wagan unprofitable day in the Sen- 
ate, being consimed in a long, tedious debate on 
the bill to regulate the fees of marshals, clerks, 
and attorneys, in the United States courts. 


The House mpt at eleven o’clock, and listened 
to speeches from Featherston of Mississippi, 
Clingman of North Carolina, Toombs of Georgia, 
and Gorman of Indiana, against the River and 
Harbor Improvement bill, and to a speech from 
Taylor of Ohio, in favor of it. Messrs. ‘Toombs 
and Clingman, who regard Slavery as the corner- 
stone of our institutions, and as the Central Idea 
of all sound politics, were vehement in their op- 
position. Mr. Toombs complimented Mr. Polk, 
as having entertained the “true doctrine” in re- 
gard to this subject, and he announced his inten- 
tion to strike at any proposition to increase the 
Tariff, should it be associated with this bill. Mr. 
Clingman discoursed, as usual, on the Slavery 
Question, with characteristic solemnity, asserting 
that the Legislature of his State had sustained 
his course on that question. It so happens that 
the Legislature has adjourned without any action 
at all in relation to it, the Disunionists having 
been defeated at all points. Mr. Clingman said 
he had no desire now to disturb the Compromise 
Measures—but referring to the opinion of the 
North, that the Mexican law prohibiting slavery 
was still in force in the Territories, he said it was 
also the opinion “ of a large portion of the South.” 
He took ‘occasion to declare his opposition to a 
Tariff, remarking that North Carolina would 
goon be able to undersell the cotton manufac- 
turers of the North. As to restricting Slavery, 
it could not be done. No boundary would ever 
be set to its existence. The attempt to do so 
would produce a revolution. 

Gorman, of Indians, pronounced the bill @ Fed- 
eral measure, and threatened political death to 
every Democrat who should vote for it. In the 
course of a violent speech, marked by bad taste 
and worse sentiments, he charged that Free-Soil- 
ism had originated with the Whig party, and was 
identified with it; and he wished to see this, 
and all other vile heresies, confined to the Federal 
Party. 

The hostility of Gorman to the bill undoubt- 
edly originates in his devotion to slaveholders. 
Submission to their will in all things, he and a 
majority of the Democratic members think neces- 
sary to a re-union of the Democratic Party and 
its re-organization on the Baltimore platform: 

Clingman, being a monomaniac on the subject of 
slavery, of coarse could find nothing good in the 
bill. 

The opposition of Toombs, we suppose, is to be 
explained by the fact that the Whigs and Demo- 
crats of Georgia have lately given up their old 
party distinctions, and have formed a Union Party 
for the support of the Compromises of the last 
session. 

Mr. Taylor, of Ohio, availed himself of the op- 
portunity to avow his support of the recommenda- 
tions of the President in relation to slavery. He 
said nine-tenths of the people of the country ap- 
proved of them. Mr. Taylor came near being de- 
feated in a strong Whig district on account of his 
support of the Fugitive Law ; and had there been 
time to bring all his votes before his constituents, 
and expose their true bearings, he would, in all 
probability, have lost his election. So we are as- 
sured by gentlemen residing in his district. In 
the course of his remarks, he referred to the letter 
of Mr. Webster to the Union Meeting at West- 
chester, in support of his declaration that every 
member of the Cabinet sustained the views of the 
President. In reply to an inquiry by Mr. Giddings 
he said he had no authority to speak for Mr, Cor- 

win, or any member of the Cabinet, but Mr. Web- 
ster’s letter. Mr. Giddings remarked, that a gen- 
tleman on his right assured him that Mr. Corwin 
stated distinctly that Mr. Ewing, in the Senate, 
voted as he (Mr. C.) would have voted—and ano- 
ther gentleman assured him that Mr. Corwin was 
not in favor of the Fugitive Law. Mr. Schenck, of 
Ohio, iaterrupted this colloquy by saying, that he 
was authorized to state that Mr. Corwin, although 
“he would have voted against the law, if he had 
been in the Senate, yet now, he believes that the 
recommendation of the President to adhere to the 





measures of adjustment, until timeand experience 


should demonstrate the necessity of further legis- 
lation, was, under all the circumstances, a wise 
and wholesome recommendation. And I am sure 
that he has no occasion nor desire to shrink from 
sharing the responsibility of that recommenda- 
tion with the rest of the Administration.” 

We must again express our profound regret at 
seeing a man of Mr. Corwin’s noble impulses 
and liberal principles placed in such a position by 
an associate in the Cabinet, who, having forced 
Corwin into the Administration for the sake of 
relieving it in part from the odium which his own 
appointment had fastened upon it, now secks to 
exhibit him as a partner in his apostacy. 

A spirited debate came off in the Senate last 
Monday, growing out of the presentation of @ 
petition for the repeal of the Fugitive Law. A 
report of it is given in another place. At its 
close, the Senate, we rejoice to announce, took up 
the Postage Reduction Bill, and rejected all the 
amendments proposed by the Committee. A sub- 
stitute was then submitted by Mr. Rusk, to which 
Mr. Seward proposed several amendments. We 
cannot but adhere to the opinion that it is best to 
pass the bill as it is, and not risk it by attaching 
amendments to it which the House will scarcely 
find time to consider. Pass the bill now, and let 
it be perfected in the next Congress. 

The House was occupied, in Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, with five min- 
utes speeches on the River and Harbor Improve- 
ments Bill, from midday till half-past ten o’clock 
at night. All sorts of things were talked of in all 
sorts of ways by all sorts of men for all sorts of 
purposes—and nothing was done. 

Tuesday the House resumed the consideration 
of the River and Harbor Bill. Innumerable five- 
minute speeches were the order of theday. Much 
warmth was manifested, and the struggle to pre- 
vent its passage became desperate. 

The Senate was again agitated by the peace- 
makers. Mr. Clay called up his resolution re- 
questing information from the President respect- 
ing the rescue of an alleged slave in Boston, and 
made an indignant speech on the occasion. The 
debate became general, and afforded an opportn- 
nity for the display of a large amount of patriotic 
wrath and resolution. We may notice more at 
length next week. The resolution was passed, 
and the Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the Postage bill. 


ITEMS. 


Bishop Capers of South Carolina has written 
an eloquent letter to the People of his State 
against Secession or Disunion in any form. 

General Houston, who is desirous of filling the 
Presidential chair from 1852 to 1856, is begin- 
ning to write letters. The first of the series is 
addressed to Mr. Letcher of Virginia. He says 
that the anti-slavery agitation is dying out at the 
North. We understand that the Compromisers 
expected the Era toglie out when they put 
through their Adjustment. 

The Democratic members of the New Jersey 
Legislature have withdrawn the name of Thomp- 
son as their candidate for United States Senator, 
and taken up Commodore Siockton. 

Mr. Atwood, Democratic candidate for the 
Governorship in New Hampshire, will probably 
be thrown overboard, as a State Democratic Con- 
vention is called to meet at Concord on the 19th 
to decide what is to be done with him. 

Another trial for Senator in Massachusetts 
yesterday week, failed; Sumner receiving 183, 
Winthrop 169, scattering 31. The subject was 
then postponed for a fortnight. 

An attempt was lately made in the New York 
Legislature to pass a resolution complimenting 
Mr. Webster for his Hulseman correspondence; 
but the Senate resolved that it is inexpedient to 
pass any resolution relating to the official conduct 
of any member of the Cabinet. 

The Whig and Democratic Committees of New 
York city are purging themselves of the leaven 
of righteousness. They have all resolved, we be- 
lieve, to stand by the Compromise moasures and 
the Fugitive act, and make devotion to them & 
political test. 

The Free Soilers’ State Convention of Connec- 
ticut has nominated the following candidates for 
State officers, to be supported by thcir followers 
at the ensuing Spring election, viz: For Govern- 
or, John Boyd: for Lieutenant Governor, Wm. 
Field ; for Secretary, Joseph White; for Comp- 
troller, Walter Webb; for Treasurer, Jesse E- 
Baldwin. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, AND BALTIMORE. 


New Yorx.—The population of the city of 
New York, according to the census just taken, is 
517,849. If we add Byooklyn and Williamsburg, 
which are a part of New York in everything but 
name and organization, the entire population is 
about 650,000. New York in 1840 contained but 
little more than 200,000 inhabitants. 


A mistake. New York contained in 1840, 
312,710. Its increase since 1840, is 205,139, or 
65 6-10 per cent. Brooklyn and Williamsburg 
must undoubtedly be considered a part of New 
York. 























PuiLaDELPuia. 
1850. 1840. Increase. 
City - - + 121417 93,667 27,752 
Northern Liberties 47,223 34,474 12,749 
Spring Garden - 58,895 27,849 31,046 
Kensington - -° 46,776 22.314 24,462 
Southwark - - 38,799 27,548 11,251 
Moyamensing - - 26.879 14573 12,406 
“Suburban Districts 68,956 37,614 31.342 
Total population 409,043 258,037 151,008 
Population. Dwellings. Families. 
Old Philadelphia 121,417 16.252 20,178 
Northern Liberties = 47,223 6,851 8,056 
Spring Garden - &8,895 9,150 10501 
Kensington - - 46,776 7,515 9,066 
Southwark - - 38,799 6,451 7.559 
Moyamensing - - 26.979 4.096 5,269 
Suburban Districts - 68,956 10,824 11,736 
409,045 61202 72365 
The population of Philadelphia in 1850 409,045 
Ditto ditto 1840 258,037 
Increase - ~° - - 151,008 


The increase per cent. is about 5S 5-10, or about 
10 per cent. less than that of Baltimore. There 
are nearly seven persons to one dwelling. 


Bartrmorr.—T he Census returns show a popu- 
lation in Baltimore of 169,125—3,121 being 
slaves. The increase since 1840 has been, in 
round numbers, 67,000, or 65 6-10ths per cent. 
The number of dwelling-houses actually occu- 
pied is 25,006—there being nearly seven persons 
to a house. The number of deaths reported from 
June 1, 1849 to June 1, 1850, is 3,650—or 2.14 of 
the population. 

x‘y It will be recollected that, when the Board 
of Accounts bill was under discussion in the 
House, Mr. Allen of Massachusetts moved an 
amendment which produced considerable sensa- 
tion. As our report of this proceeding in last 
week’s Era was very imperfect, we give now a 
correct one: 

Mr. Allen moved to amend the bill by insert- 
ing the following: 

Provided, That no member of the present Con- 
gress shall be appointed to any office created un- 
der this act. 7 

Mr. Wentworth. I object to that. It-is per- 
sonal. ‘ 

Mr. Allen said his amendment might not be 
broad enough to cover the great defect in the bill, 
but it would, in some degree, diminish a great 
‘evil. He had scarcely taken up a newspaper for a 
year or two past, without seeing notice of the ap- 
pointment to lucrative office of some son or brother 
of a. member of Congress. 

Mr. Campbell. You do not mean me? 

Mr. Allen. Oh, no, sir! It is not proper for 
me to refer to any member, or the family of any 
member. It is to be presumed that such appoint- 
ments have been made without the solicitation or 
knowledge of those whose friends have been 
kindly provided for. But it bas caused much 
scandal in the community, that so many offices 
have heen conferred upon the families of Repre- 
sentatives and Senators. The bill before us con- 
tains many high ry and the Executive, in the 
kindness of his heart, may conclude that they 
should be bestowed, not upon the younger mem- 
bers, but upon such heads of families as may have 
been stricken down in popular contest. For the 











urpose of guarding the public mind against the 
lap inopression that Congress, in its last days, is 


engaged in establishing an infirmary for its own | 
wounded and disabled, I offer the amendment 
which is on your desk. The ostensible object of | 
the bill is, justice to public creditors, Let there 
be no imputation upon gentlemen that there is any 
other than this ostensible object, or that, mingled 
with regard for long-suffcring claimants, there is 
any of that charity which begins at home. 

Mr. Matteson proposed to add, at the end of 
the amendment, the words “ except Silver Grays.” 
[Great laughter. | 

The amendment was adopted by a large ma- 
jority. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


—_— 


Ho.pgsw’s Macazing. February, 1851. 





This pleasant little periodical, which has so 
few pretensions and so many merits, is ever a 


that are exceptionable in their moral tendency. 


graceful pen of Caroline Chesebro, one of our 
pleasantest writers, and a true-hearted weman— 
with sketches, poems, and essays, amusing or in- 
structive. 

The literary notices we like, even that one 
more frank than favorable of our own little vol- 
ume of poems. G. G. 





Tue Sicns or tHe Times. Comprising a History of the 
Spirit-rappings in Cincinnati and other places. By Wil- 
liam T. Coggeshall. 

We have read this book, and have been pleased 
with its style and impressed with the sincerity of 
its author. Still we do not believe. Nothing 
short of sight and hearing can convince us that 
the souls of the departed are really rapping in 
such an audible and startling manner on the wall 
which divides us from the spiritual world—really 
moving tables and chairs, ringing bells, and other- 
wise disturbing domestic order and quiet. Yet, 
according to this little history, some spirits jus- 
tify themselves for their sudden incursions into 
our mortal territory, by giving comfort to the 
mourner, sweet assurances of a love which could 
not die. Ifall be an imposture, who can measure 
the depth of that depravity which trifles thus 
with holiest affections, aspirations, and sorrows? 

G. G. 





PicTORIAL FigzLp Boox oF THe REVOLUTION. 
son J. Lossing. 

‘This is the second number of a work which 
every American family should possess. With its 
carefully written text, fine illustrations, clear 
type and elegant paper, it is well entitled to warm 
praise and generous patronage. It will be com- 
pleted in twenty numbers. G. G. 


By Ben- 





For the National Era. 


LETTERS FROM THE CAPITOL, 


Wasurineton, February 15, 1851. 

Dear W——-: Pardon me for giving another 
dull morning to you, and let pleasant old memo- 
ries throw a little sunshine into my chamber and 
onto my page, now that Nature, but yesterday all 
smiles, is weeping and frowning like a passionate, 
capricious girl—very unbecoming conduct in a 
lady of her years, I must say. 

“Tt rains, and rains, and is never weary ”— 
truly a day after a cabman’s own heart. By the 
way, one cannot be long in Washington without 
remarking that it absolutely swarms with hacks 
of all sorts. 

The levee at the President’s last night was one 
of the pleasantest of the season. There were 
many strangers present, lately come to the city, 
in large excursion parties from Maine and Mas- 
sachuseits; and among these was a fair propor- 
tion of beauty and grace. I think I have not seen 
so many handsome women at any drawing-room 
this winter. If you have never attended a levee, 
let me give you a little idea of one. 

After depositing hats and cloaks in the ante- 
room, you proceed tothe “ Blue Room,” where the 
Marshal, or some friend presents you to the 
President and his family. After exchanging the 
compliments, you pass on into the magnificent 
“ Kast Room,” where most of the guests are as- 
sembled, forming a stream of promenaders, pass- 
ing round and round the brilliant hall, or paus- 
ing in groups to laugh and chat. 

The President plays the réle of the host in an 
admirable manner. [le is urbane and cordial 
with no air of effort or condescension. Mrs. and 
Miss Filimore perform their parts with equal 
grace and readiness. The President’s “one fair 
daughter ” impresses one more and more as an in- 
telligent, natural, modest, and fresh-hearted girl- 

She dresses with peculiar simplicity and good 
taste, and always meets one with a sunny, un- 
forced smile, and words of pleasant greeting. 

An object of considerable interest, last evening, 
was the President’s venerable father, a man who, 
having seen the snows of eighty winters, is yet 
erect and vigorous, and apparently fresh and 
youthful in his feelings. He had just arrived, 
yet seemed in no wise fatigued by his long 
journey. 
Passing into the East Room, we first remarked 
the towering forms of Scott and Houston, each 
with a bost of admirers circling about him—a 
slow whirlpool of broadcloth and brocade—while 
Foote and Douglas, and other distinguished Sena- 
tors created considerable eddies in the crowd as 
they passed along. It is curious to observe how 
lamb-like the fiercest lion of war becomes in the 
drawing-room—there he softens his terrible front, 
and “roars you gently an’ it were a nightingale.” 
There, the hand used to wield the dripping sword, 
trifles daintily with my lady’s fan—there, the lips, 
wont to thunder out commands, or lighten forth 
hot oaths, wreath with gay smiles and let off in- 
cessantly the harmless words of compliment and 
lively repartee. Toward the close of the evening 
I saw the hero of Vera Cruz, supporting on his 
arm his youngest daughter, a very beautiful girl, 
who reminded one of Tennyson’s “ Adeline,” 
“ With her floating flaxen hair, 
Her rosy cheeks and full blue eye.” 
The mate to this fiae picture was formed by the 
gallant Colonel May, a superb figure of a mat 
powerful enough to have worn mail and wielded 
the battle-axe at Agincourt, and Mrs. C——,a 
young widow from St. Louis, fair and stately, who 
also reminded me of one of Tennyson’s creations— 
“ Oh, sweet, pale Margaret, 
Oh, rare pale Margaret,” 

But the belle of the evening, decidedly, was 
Mrs. A——, of St. Louis; a lady past the first 
season, but hardly the first bloom of youth—one 
who charms alike by her beauty and courtly man- 
ners, and by the everywhere apparent freshness 
and kindliness of her heart. One would suppose 
that she had drunk of the fabled fountain of 
youth—was in possession of the true physiological 
secret—understood and obeyed that primal law of 
nature, self-preservation. 
*“ May I make a confiscation of this newspa- 
per!” said Jagiello to me, the other day. If I 
might make a confiscation of one of Willis’s lus- 
cious words, I should say that the plumptitude of 
Mrs. A—— is just at that point of roundness and 
ripeness behind which lie leannes and sharp lines, 
and beyond which you enter upon the dowager 
degree, wherein you eschew short sleeves and 
flounces, don black velvet and turbans, get short- 
breathed on mounting. stairs, drive leisurely, go 
seldom to the opera, attend only morning service 
on Sunday, take long after-dinner naps, and pet 
over-fed lap-dogs, sleepy and asthmatic. In 
short, she is of such fair and just proportions that 
one says With the poet—_, 

“ Yet though I would not love thee less, 

I could not love thee more.” 

Washington seems, indeed, the paradise of 
married and middle-aged women, and of elderly 
gentlemen. Society here seems much like that of 
English cities in the respect that its leaders are 
not young flirts and dainty exquisites, but women 
of mature age and worldly experience, and men 
of dignified port, wearing Solomon’s sign of wis- 
dom, or, at least, that barberous substitute which 
deceives nobody. You look, in vain, through our 
saloons for nice, spectacled, goesiping, tea-drink- 
ing, snuff-taking old ladies, in brown satin and 
muslin kerchiefs. You see scores of fair forties, 
and stately fifties; but, by some strange fatality, 








no woman ever reaches sixty in Washington! 





And a regular dona fide ol 
fechle, lifting his dim eyes toward heaven, like a 
poor, wearied traveller, blinded and beaten by 
storms, looking eagerly through the twilight to- 
ward the cheerful windows of his home; or drop- 
ping them humbly toward the earth, as though to 
become acquainted with the dust so soon to cover 
him, murmuring scripture texts, and thinking of 
the old, old times, 
“ As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane ”— 

Such an one were here an anomaly—a natural 
curiosity. There has been nothing of the kind 
in either House of Congress since “the Old Man 
Eloquent.” 

To return to our subject, the President’s leveer, 


welcome visiter at the fireside. It has always | To my plain, democratic taste, they are the 
some able and beautiful articles, and never any | pleasantest parties or gatherings in Washington. 
| You have here less form and more freedom than 
This number has a tale from the prolific and | anywhere else. 


You are always sure to meet 
some agreeable people—you can enjoy a pleasant 
téte-a-téte with a friend, or*have a brief chat with 
an acquaintance. As perpetual motion is the rule, 
you can break off a conversation, and go on with 


your protection against bores; for Washington, 
with all its delectabilities, has, I must confess, at 
least a limited assortnient of those much-abused, 
universally-avoided descendants of the ancient 
Augurs. Have you ever, inthe plenitude of your 
philanthropy, my dear friend, refiected on the 
misery which this numerous class of our fellow- 
beings are called upon to endure—how they are 
put upon, and belabored, and down-trodden ? 
’Tis true that they are happily insensible to this 
treatment; but should we, because of our own 
cleverness and agreeability, presume upon their 
stupidity? Is it magnanimous, I ask? A selfish, 
business-distracted, and pleasure-driving world 
joins in a loud, universal litany of—From all but- 
ton-holding, one-story-telling old gentlemen— 
from all authors of one book—from ail singers of 
one song—from all fanatics of one idea, deliver 
ts! From all makers of Buncombe speeches— 
from all consistent politicians—from all Consti. 
tution defenders—from all perambulating period- 
ical agents in green spectacles—from all lecturers 
on isms and ’ologies—from all venders of hair- 
dye and corn-plaster, deliver us! From all newly- 
married couples—from all model children—from 
all young officers in uniform—from all flirting, 
fan-flourishing belles—from all lisping dandies 
and travelled monkeys, deliver us! From all 
tract-distributing, Sanday-school-establishing old 
ladies—from ail maiden ladies with subscription- 
papers—from all punsters—from all blues, de- 
liver us! 

Is this fair and philanthropic? Ah, my friend, 
have not this portion of the race, many of whom 
belong to our most respectable circles and first 
families, great cause of complaint? May we not 
fear that, at last, they will rouse to a sense of 
their ‘grievances, and bring them before the peo- 
ple, by some grand demonstration—some Bore’s 
tights Convention! While this is being held | 
will not dinner-parties and tea-parties pass off 
with uncommon eclut and good feeling? Legis- 
lative bodies agreeably miss the heavy droning 
of some honorable members—congregations rouse 
up under the sudden blaze of some “ new light,’ 
and whole communities find carnal enjoyment in 
the interregnum of female benevolence. 

To return to our muttons—meaning no disre- 
spect to my illustrious subjects. During our 
evening at the President’s, we had some idle dis- 
cussion on the chances and probabilities of the 
Presidential aspirants’present. I could only say, 
that I hoped that of all the number named for the 
highest office in the gift of the nation, he might 
succeed who had struggled and intrigued the least 
for it. And so it may be; for the bold leaders 
who storm the high places of power often but 
touch the “ outer wall,” and fall into the ditch— 
while men in the ranks, who press not on so hotly, 
finally climb over them and take the citadel. 

No question of great interest has been up be- 
fore Congress of late. Mr. Benton spoke very 
strongly on the Missouri two per cent. fund bill, 
yesterday, and Mr. Clay replied very pointedly. 
In the House, Mr. Ritchie’s claim for relief for 
loss sustained by Government printing has been 
under discussion. { know nothing of the merits 
of this, whether it be jast or not; but there are 
those bold enough to say that such claims are the 
leeches by which our plethoric Uncle Samuel is 
being bled more than is absolutely needful for his 
health ; that, in fact, it does not agree with him 
to lose so much blood. They say, also, that a 
new and a stricter system of political economy 
must supersede a system of lavish expenditure, 
bargaining, and bribery ; that good Uncle Samuel 
must have a new family physician, averse to the 
Sangrado practice; must have a new coachman, 
who will whip behind, and rid the old family 
coach of some of its useless hangers on; and that 
the ship of State must be laid up in dry dock, and 
cleared of her barnacles. 

But, cui bono! is our hopeless ejaculation to all 
plans of political reform which touch not the 
great original source of our political evils—S/a- 
very! That isthe “death in the pot”—the rail 
thrown across the track of progress—the mill- 
stone about the neck of our Republicanism—the 
weasel under the wing of our National Eagle. 


Adieu! Grace GREENWOOD. 


Tue Massacnusetts Coarition made another 
miss-fire in the House yesterday, though they 
carried Mr. Sumner on one ballot within four 
votes of a choiee, giving him a clear majority of 
all the votes cast in both Houses—but a majority 
of each House is required to elect him, and that 
(we now believe) he is not destined to receive. 
Good so!—WN. Y. Tribune. 


The Tvi/une, when the Coalition in Massachu- 
setts and the nomination of Sumner were first 
announced, defended the former, and presuming 
the latter elected, rejoiced at the result. The 
same paper exhausted the vocabulary of abuse 
against a precisely similar coalition in Ohio, 
which sent Mr. Chase to the Senate. Now that 
the Coalition has failed, as it supposes, in Massa- 
chusetts, it exclaims, “Good so!” And the other 
day it was full of rejoicing at the defeat of Ben- 
ton, an avowed opponent of the extension of Sla- 
very, and of the cause of Disunion, on any ground, 





-or for any reason, by Mr. Geyer, a friend of Sla- 


very Extension, who was elect«d by a combivation 
of the ultra-slavery Democrats with the Admin- 
istration party. 

The Tribune can jump Jim Crow to perfection. 


a 


From the Boston Traveller, Febrnary 15. 
AN ALLEGED FUGITIVE SLAVE CAPTURED 
AND AFTERWARDS RESCUED BY A MOB. 


At about 12 o’clock this forenoon, an alleged 

fugitive slave, named Shadrach, was arrested by 
the United States Marshal, at Tafi’s Cornhill 
Coffee-house. The arrest was made without op- 
position. The prisoner was conveyed to the 
United States Circuit Court Room, where a crowd 
of spectators speedily gathered. 
The warrant was issued by United States Com- 
missioner G. T. Curtis, upon complaint of John 
Kupper, attorney of John De Bree, Purser U.S. 
Navy, residing at Norfolk. De Bree claims that 
Shadrach belongs to him, and that he escaped in 
1849. Seth J. Thomas appeared for claimant. S. 
E. Sewall, Ellis Gray Loring, and others, for the 
defendant. 

The counsel’ for the defendant desired a post- 
ponement, upon the ground that time would’ be 
wanted to get together evidence and prepare for 
a defence. The Commissioner said he was dis- 
posed to grant this. In the mean time, for the 
information of defendant’s counsel, the documents 
upon which the warrant was issued were resd by 
Seth J. Thomas, Esq , counsel for claimant. They 
consisted of various depositions taken before the 
United States Judge at Norfolk, to the effect that 
Shadrach was the true and lawful slave of John 
De Bree, and that he escaped on the 3:1 of May, 
1850. 

At the conclusion of the reading of the docu- 
ments the Commissioner postponed the further 
consideration of the case to Tuesday next, at 10 
A. M. 

The court-room was then gradually ee eh 
i risoner remaining in ti - 
tedy of Depety Marebal Riley and his assistants. 
The counsel of the defendant then had a long 
consultation with him as to the line of defence. 
Among the most prominent of them were Richard 
H. Dana, jr, 8. E. Sewall, Esq, and Ellis Gray 


Loring. Besides these, there were a number of 














other lawyers who volunteered their assistance, 
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At 1 o'clock, the y of the court-room 
and the avenues of the court-house were crowded 
with blacks and whites, males and females, but no 
acts of violence or threats were made. 

P.S.—Rescur or 1H® Prisoner sy a Moe— 
Since writing the above, we learn the following 
facts of the rescue of the alleged fugitive : 

About two o'clock, after the consultation o 
lawyers had ceased, and as Mr. Davis, the las: 
lawyer, was leaving the court-room, (which had 
been locked since the adjournment of the hearing. 
with several officers stationed at each door,) the 
door was forcibly thrown open by a band of 
cylored men, who, with loud cries of “tear him 
away,” filled the room, to the number of a hundred 
or more. 

The officers at the door were kicked, cuffed, 
and knocked about in every direction ; and, not- 
withstanding the resistance of a posse of about 
twenty strong, upon the inside, the prisoner was 
seized by the mob and carried off in triumph. 

The negro seized the sword of the United 
States Marshal, and flourished it about the heads 
of all who opposed him. ‘The sword was after- 
wards found in the street, and taken back. 

No adequate description can be given of the 
scene in the court-room. The attack was so sud- 
den and unexpected that the officers had not time 
to make a defence or gather around the prisoner 
We do not hear that any weapens were used, or 
that any one was seriously injured. 

We believe there were no white persons engag- 
ed in the rescue. 


———_———— 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 


Lonpon, January 31, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

It is a fortnight since any steamer has sailed 
for America, and there is in consequence an accu- 
mulation of news for the Western Continent- 
Last Saturday is the only one during the winter 
thus far on which a steamer has not sailed from 
Liverpool for New York or Boston, and hence- 
forth the weekly communication will be kept up 
It happened unfortunately—the non-ssiling of 
the steamer last week—for the steamer Atlantic, 
about which there must be great anxiety in Amer- 
ica, arrived at Queenstown, near Cork, on last 
week, Wednesday, after twenty-five days upon 
the Ocean. She left Liverpool on Saturday, the 
27th day of December, and continued on her 
course, against hegwy winds, until the 6th of Jan- 
uary, when her centre beam broke, and her steam 
machinery was rendered entirely useless. She tried 
in vain to continue her homeward course against 
the most frightful gales, and, despairing of reach- 
ing New York, attempted to make Bermuda. 
This was also found impossible ; and, at the ear- 
nest request of the passengers, on the 11th in- 
stant, being eighteen hundred miles on their way 
home, “Captain West put about for an eastern 
port, and arrived at Cork on the 22d. 

The sailing qualities of the Atlantic are thus 
proved to be extraordinarily good, for Captain 
West reached Cork in a very short space of time, 
considering the damaged state of his vessel. Hie 
conduct throughout the unfortunate voyage is 
highly commended by the passengers that sailed 
with him. The agents of the line have been 
prompt in chartering the Cunard steamer Cam- 
bria to proceed at once to Cork, and sail with the 
cargo of the Atlantic for New York. The mails 
despatched by her were very large, and will have 
a long pass:ge, reckoning from the day of the At- 
lantic’s departure to their arrival, by this week’s 
steamer, at New York. 

There is little political news to give you from 
this country, though there is enough from the 
Continent to make up the deficit here. 

Oathe 23. instant a soirée was held at Manches- 
ter by the friends of reform, and the leaders of 
the radical party in England were present, and in 
their speeches marked out the probable course of 
their party in Parliament during the coming ses- 
sion. Messrs. Cobden, Bright, and Milner Gibson, 
made lengthy speeches, in which they avowed 
themselves against any legislation in reference to 
the Catholic hierarchy. Without doubt, the rad- 
ical party in the House will present an unbroken 
front against any bill which may be introduced, the 
object of which is to interfere with Cardinal Wise- 
man and the Catholics. These, united with the 
Irish members and the liberals of other parties, 
will compose & strong opposition party. 

It was understood, from what Lord John Russell 
said in his famous letter to the Bishop of Dur- 
ham, that the propriety of commencing legal 
action against Cardinal Wisemen would be refer- 
red to the Crown lawyers, and the Cardinal at 
once secured able counsel. After waiting a long 
time, his counsel addressed a letter to the legal 
gentlemen to whom the matter had been referred, 
wishing to know if they should prosecute, and the 
reply is, that nothing will be done until further 
legislation by Parliament. ‘The radical party then, 
it seems, will have an opportunity to defend their 
liberal religious opinions in the House of Com- 
mons. 

Mr. Cobden in his speech declared his deier- 
mination to sgitate everywhere in favor of a 
scheme of national education ; the repeal of the 
corn laws was intended to elevate the people by 
giving them cheap bread, and now the people had 
got bread they must have education. 

Mr. Gibson entered at length upon an argu- 
ment against the taxation of bocks and newepa- 
pepers, and the odious window tax. The course 
of the party will be essentially as heretofore. The 
new question of Catholicism which has arisen 
since the last session of Parliament they will take 
the liberal side of, even against the Government. 

There is no occasion for the radical party in 
England to despond, for the Government has been 
obliged by their continued agitation to retrench, 
and now the tendency is towards economy in all 
departments, instead of extravagance, as hereto- 
fore; and at the end of the fiscal year there will be 
®& balance of two millions sterling in the ex- 
chequer. 

The stand which Mr. Cobden and his associ- 
ates have taken in reference to the Catholic agi- 
tation has provoked the ire of The Times. Mr. 
Cobden points significantly to America, and asks 
why there is no agitation there. The Times re- 
plies, that if any set of religionists were to inter- 
fere with American Slavery at the South, we 
should soon see what American toleration is; and 
recals to memory the bloodthirsty persecution of 
the Mormons. The Cobden party are right in 
their ideas of religious liberty, but there is some 
truth (and some zwntruth) in the remarks of the 


The Times, which have reference to toleration in 
America. 

I think I mentioned a few weeks since, that at a 
public-Catholic-agitation meeting in Islington, 
Edward Miall, Esq, the able editor of the Non- 
conformist, was knocked cff the platform by two 
clergymen of the State Church, simply because 
he, exercising the undoubted right of a parish- 
ioner, moved an amendment to the resolution of- 
fered by Churchmen. He at once commenced an 
action at law against the two clergymen, but pro- 
ceedings have been terminated by the defendante, 
who pay all the costs, besides making a public 
apology to Mr. Miall for their ungentlemanly as 
Well asunchristian conduct. I perceive that some 
American writers accuse the whole body of Dis- 
senters of joining the Anti-Catholic cry, but such 
is not the fact. Without doubt, the whole body 
are sternly opposed to the increase of converts to 
Catholicism, but very few go so far as to wish 
any legislative enactments on the subject, and 
their partial sympathy with the great agitation 
is owing to their hatred of Romanism, and their 
desire through agitation to open the eyes of the 
people to the tendencies of that religion. A few 
leaders among them have disgraced their own 
principles; but it is not strange, owing to the 
great excitement on the subject. I believe no one 
can find fault with those Dissenters who have 
Joined the agitation merely to advance the cause 
= trath, without any idea of legislative persecu- 

ion. 

Mr. Paxton, the inventor of the Cryatal 
Palace, has addressed a letter to Lord John Rus- 
sell, proposing that the great Exhibition after the 
first fortnight is over, be opened gratuitously to the 
world, with perhaps the exception of a day in 
the week. He says that it will be a disgrace to 
England if a charge is made to the foreigners 
present, and very justly contrasts the public 
Opinion of the Continent in reference to public 
buildings with that of England. On the Conti- 
nent, all public buildings are open free on certain 
days to the people; while here, niggardly charges 
are made to those who visit Westminster Abbey, 
St. Paul’s, the Tower, &c., &c. 

The newspaper press comes out strongly against 
the propostion of Mr. Paxton, and there is little 
probability of its being adopted, but the price of 
admission after the first two or three weeks will 
not be exorbitant, but will be sufficient to keep 
the mob away. There is a prejudice in 
the upper classes of Engla tthe great 
unmasked,” and it must be 

er, there has 


Stace the sailing of the 
been another ministerial France. On 
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the 18th instant a great debate took place in the 
Assembly. M. Berryer openly avowed that when 
the proper time came, he should support King 
Henry V. M.'Thiers, who with masterly genius 
constructed the opposition, made a long speech, in 
which he expressed his views correctly. Stern 
old General Cavaignac made a speech worthy of 
himself, in which he avowed his determination to 
stand by the Republic to the last, The Assembly 
finally voted that “The Assembly declares that 
it has not confidence in the Ministry, and passes 
to the order of the day,” by a majority of 139. The 
Ministers immediately tendered their resignations 
to the President, which were conditionally accept- 
ed. The President was again without a Cabinet. 
Tired of being taunted of unfaithfulness to the 
Republic, he now desired a republican Cabinet, 
and summoned Lamartine to his side for the pur- 
pose of forming one. Lamartine replied, “ The 
danger is not great enough for me to be possible 
yet.” He was wise, for the republican party grow 
stronger out of office than in, and it is not fair 
that they should help the President out of his 
dilemmas. Had he been true in fact to republi- 
canism and the Constitution, he would not be so 
friendless as he seems now to be. 

On the 24th instant a new Cabinet was formed 
of men almost entirely unknown to some, and 
several of them not members of the Assembly. 
Louis Napoleon sent in a message to the Assem- 
bly, in which he styles the Cabinet “a transition 
Cabinet.” “If,” says Girardin in La Presse, “it 
be really a Cabinet of transition, we don’t support 
it; but if it be a Cabinet of solution, it has our sup- 
port.” At the very latest accounts, a calm had 
come over the sea of politics, and M. Taeirs, who 
is always so masterly in any destructive work, had 
apparently retired from his position as head of 
the opposition. Still, a day may bring forth 
strange results anywhere—especially in France. 
The Republicans, in this warfare against the 
President, have not been hearty, for they prefer 
him, bad as he is, to the Orleanists or Legitimists, 
and with good reason. 

An Austrian army is filling up Holstein and 
Hamburg. 

Mr. Arden, attaché to the American Embassy 
at Berlin, was killed the other day at Guters- 
lach, by an accident on the-railway. He was on 
bis way from Berlin to Paris with despatches. 

The Opposition party in the Prussian Parlia- 
ment are again rising against the conduct of the 
Government in the settlement of the Holstein 
question. 

A revolution has taken place in the Spanish 
Cabinet, and General Narvaez has left the side 
of his Queen, to whom he was so tenderly devot- 
ed. JULIAN. 


THE EUROPEAN WORLD. 


France and Germany the centres of political inter- 
est—Louis Napoleon has the whip hand of the 
Chamber—The President owes his present strength 
to his popular professions—How he comes to enter- 
tain them—The grand purpose of the Dresden Con- 
gress—The smaller States to be stripped of power— 
Their plans of seli-defence—Schwartzenburg’s in- 
sult—The probable complexion of the new Prussian 
Assembly—Its measures and their results — The 
slender hope of the Government—The war policy of 
the peoples—Brute force not to be relied on among 
the civilized World in this era—The G overnments of 
Europe are yet barbarian, and cannot endure in 
this era—The world was not made for the present 
race of Kings—Illegitimacy pervades the royal stock 
of the day, 

New York, February 15, 1851. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

We are still without news of stirring events 
from the other side of the Atlantic, yet the last 
advices are by no means without interest. All 
liberal eyes in England turn towards France and 
Germany, where the game of the Peoples against 
the Kings is being played, apparently with very 
different success. 

As far as can be perceived, Louis-Napoleon, 
having donned the colors of King Demos, has 
frightened the reactory majority of the Assembly 
into passive resistance to his views of public af- 
fairs ; for it (the majority) seems content to abar- 
don its very recent position of active hostility to 
his Government, for that of growling querulous- 
ness. Thus, it finds fault with everything he 
does, but dares not adopt means to defeat any one 
of the measures he has lately enunciated as hav- 
ing been resolved on for the good of the power to 
which both the Assembly and himself owe office— 
that of the people of France, as set forth in the 
Constitution. It is no longer to be doubted that 
he holds only to the maintenance of the rights of 
his office under the Constitution, and that the in- 
fluence of the public opinion which now lends 
him its countenance, has paralyzed the opposition 
to him in the Chamber. This opposition, though 
really in a majority of three to one, dares not at- 
tempt more than petty annoyances against him 
while he stands on the platform of popular rights, 
and proclaims that he has no object in view be- 
yond the simple discharge of the functions of the 
Presidency strictly according ‘to the spirit and 
letter of the law. 

One has but to reflect on the fact that more 
than half the Chamber are avowed Bourbon- 
ists, Orleanists, or Imperialists, to realize that, 
already, public opinion —the wishes of those 
who labor from sun to sun—rules France as 
completely as it governs the United States of 
America. As surely as its influence upon our 
public men has been the chief source of the pros- 
perity and progress of this people, so surely will 
it in time work like results, not only for the peo- 
ple of France, but for those of all Europe. May 
I not safely congratulate your readers that the 
principles of Thomas Jefferson have at length ac- 
quired firm foothold in the Old World? Who 
can doubt this fact longer, after seeing the reac- 
tionist majority of the French Chamber struck 
powerlesss and dumb as it were, by Louis Napo- 
leon’s change of position—by his abandonment of 
thought of all else save the duty of administering 
his trust strictly according to the law, and to the 
end for which that law was made !—for the best 
interests of the whole people.. 

But for the condition of Germany, Russia 
would be actively interfering to break down the 
influence of Louis Napoleon, who owes his posi- 
tion to Russian gold scattered throughout France 
in the Presidential canvass, in the hope and be- 
lief that, if elected, he would suceeed in his origi- 
nal purpose of using the Presidency merely as a 
stepping-stone to an Imperial throne. The whole 
of the firet year of the administration of Louis 
Napoleon proves that he took office with that 
view. That he has entirely changed that policy, 
satisfactorily shows that he regards it to be ut- 
terly impossible to reéstablish the authority of the 
empire over a people with minds as free as are 
thoseof Francein 1851. Itis fortunate for France 
that the popular mind in Germany is almost as lib- 
eralized as her own, else rivers of blood would 
have flown in the streets of Paris, ere the French 
Republic could have arrived at its present condi- 
tion of stability. While the central Governments 
of the Continent exist over volcanoes of Repub- 
licanism threatening to burst forth everywhere, 
unless the every energy of their every Bureau be 
wholly devoted to the work of their repression, 
neither time nor means are at their disposal for 
the repression of liberalism in a quarter so dis- 
tant as France. On this account only has France 
escaped the bad effects of Russian and Austrian 
intrigues to effect the purposes of the majority of 
her present Chamber ; and in that escape I fancy 
I see not only the assurance of the Republic in 
France, but, in time, throughout Germany. 

The sessions of the Dresden Congress are of 
course -conducted in secret ; for its purposes and 
plots could not be proclaimed to the peoples, 
against whom it intrigues, without at once produ- 
cing the revolutions it has assembled to prevent 
for all time. Disguising its aims under gen- 
eral and obscure announcements, this conference 
seeks, in a word, to repress popular liberty. To 
that end it purposes, first, to reconstruct the Fed- 
eral organ, with a far more powerful executive 
force than it possessed under the arrargement of 
1814 and 1815. It aims to place this organ whol- 
ly under the control of Austria and Prussia, cal- 
culating that a sense of a common danger from 
the democrat element will compel these two Gov- 
eruments to abandon their late purpose of aggran- 
dizement, each at the expense of the other, to as- 
sure both in the possession of the power of which 
they were possessed when the revolutions of 1848. 
commenced. The conference is also debating the 
questions of the relative weight of each German 
Power, great and small, in the Central Diet, and 
of the maximum of popular rights to be accorded 
to the inhabitants of each State; which means— 
how much of popular rights can they venture to rob 





from the peoples, without risking the occurrence of 
revolutions, in which their liberties may be achiev- 


- 


ed, intact? They further debate the question of a 
customs union, which, assimilating the revenue 
laws of all the German States, the ove with the 
other shall bind them more firmly together. You 
cannot afford the space which I should require for 
an exposition of the many minor questions into 
which the great ends set forth above are divided. 
But they are, one and all, comprehended in those. 
general issues, s0 few in number. Austria and 
Prussia, after their fashion in the original Con- 
gress at Vienna, have settled their policy in pri- 
vate, and act harmoniously together of course. 
As the future immunity of despotism in Germany 
depends in a great measure upon their over- 
whelming power therein, they seek to strip the 
smaller States, each of some portion of its pres- 
sent influence in German affairs. True to that 
instinct which governs States, as individuals, the 
lesser Powers tremble at the unwonted concord 
between Austria and Prussia, and are evidently 
‘doing their best to sow discord between them. 
Thus, if newspaper ruraors be true as they are 
probable, we have the Hanse towns and Saxony 
on the other hand, and Wirtemberg and Bavaria 
on the other, striving to maintain their own im- 
portance ; the first, by securing free trade, which 
will increase their own relative strength, sud the 
latter, by contending for a greater modicum of 
popular representation throughout Germany; 
which cannot fail to paralyze the power of Aus- 
tria and Prussia, as it must tend to weaken the 
internal strength of those Governments. 
Schwartzenberg, who manages for Austria at 
Dresden, has recently written a despatch to his 
Government which, having found its way acci- 


»to destroy the hope of the maintenance of that 
entiente cordiale between his Government and 
Pruasia, on which the hope of the success of their 
common plots rests, but for the fact that between 
the pressure of Russia without and Republican- 
ism within, Frederick William’s Government is 
the merest apology for an independent Power. 
In this paper, the Austrian boasts that he has 
Prussia under his thumb; that she does not se- 
riously oppose any one of his plans for the ag- 
grandizement of Austria, through what is now 
being decided on between them. In the days of 
the Great Frederick, so gross an insult would have 
been resented by the instant marching of all the 
disposable military force of Prussia upon her in- 
solent rival. But the seeds of Republicanism, 
which old Fritz unwittingly sowed, have already 
borne fruit that forces his descendant to bear it 
in silence, though he boasts the most efficient 
army in Europe out of Russia. His soldiery, 
outside of “‘ the line,” are democrats, and, if trust- 
ed with arms in their hands, would, ten to one, 
seek to use them rather against the vampire 
gnawing at their own vitals, than against the in- 
solent foreigner who, by his insult which Fred- 
erick William dares not resent, exposes to the 
world the fact that absolutism in Prussia is on its 
last legs. A new Prussian Assembly is about to 
be elected. It will contain a large democratic 
majority, which will not fail to seek every means 
to disgrace its own Government in order to ren- 
der it more odious to all classes in the kingdom. 
It will take high ground (and popular) against 
the sacrifice of Prussian rights at Dresden. 
Shrewd observers believe that its resolves against 
this policy of Manteuffél will compel that minis- 
ter to decree its almost immediate dissolution ; 
that revolutionary efforts will follow that decree ; 
and that Russia and Austria will promptly put 
armies in motion to maintain their néw vassal, 
Frederick William, in his authority over his own 
subjects, as but two months ago Prussia, Bavaria, 
and Austria, sent troops toaid the tyrant of Hesse 
Cassel, and subsequently to force the Dutchies to 
succumb to the illegal demands of Denmark. 
Now, in the present condition of the popular 
mind throughout the Continent, the only possi- 
ble hope of the absolutists must rest upon the 
slender chance that revolutionary outbreaks will 
not occur in many quarters at the same time. 
Their policy is evidently by the sudden marching 
of troops from all points, and of all the consider- 
able Powers, to put down popular efforts whenever 
they may occur. But if the peoples take it in 
their heads to revolt wherever relieved from the 
pressure of the troops, the Governments will soon 
find their hands each too full at home to carry 
out this all-important clause of the secret treaty 
now being arranged at Dresden. Unless the 
English Liberals are vastly mistaken, on the day 
after the people of Berlin may rise to assert their 
rights, Vienna will bein arms. This is so clear- 
ly the game of the peoples, that it is next to im- 
possible that a serious outbreak can occur any- 
where in the Continent without becoming gene- 
ral, almost as fast as the electric telegraph may 
be able to disseminate news thereof. 

I have studied the stupendous effects of the 

energy and purpose of a people enlightened and 
liberalized ag are the people of the United States, 
as developed in the progress of our own country, 
too earnestly to be a believer that “the restora- 
tion” can ever become un fait accompli in Europe, 
where mind is as free, well nigh, as in this city 
of New York. Austria may send back Radetzky 
to Italy, as she has just done. The Elector of 
Hesse Cassel may by the grace of foreign bayo- 
nets punish his citizens with stripes, for daring to 
demand that he shall observe his oath. Schles- 
wig Holstein may be forced for the hour to sur- 
render to brute force, but the time is rapidly ap- 
proaching, when the element on which the Gov- 
ernments rely, military—this brute force—will be 
found of no avail. The day has gone by in which 
the sword was the power to be relied on in Eu- 
rope with safety. Yet it is evidently the sole 
dependence of the Governments at this moment. 
In the last days of the Roman empire, the sword 
was not more glaringly the only reliance of tyr- 
anny than now. However much the condition— 
intellectual, industrial, and social—of Europe has 
changed, the principle upon which the Bureau- 
cracies would govern remains, intact, as it was 
when “ Nero fiddled while Roms was burning,” 
the real sovereignty resting everywhere in the 
— army which each monarch has assem- 
bled. 
This soldiery can scarcely be used except for 
the purposes of tyranny. In truth, occasions of 
tyranny are necessary to keep alive the military 
spirit, which, like the serpent that grew from the 
breast of the eastern King, must feed on blood— 
while the peoples have progressed. The Govern- 
ments are yet barbarian—ignorant, inefficient, 
and unskilful, as proved by their reliance wholly 
on the sword, which daily outrages the better 
knowledge and higher civilization of those sub- 
jected to it. Such Governments cannot endure 
in this era. Their very nature incites resistance. 
It is morally impossible that Europe of the nine- 
teenth century will indefinitely permit the Gov- 
ernment of the Goths. To believe that they may 
be perpetuated much longer by this meaas, on 
which they place their whole dependence, will be 
to assume that the world was made for a half 
dozen individuals—for that reductio ad ahsurdum of 
Prussia, for the culprit of Hesse Cassel, for the 
Brute of Tartary, for the monster of Naples, for 
theimbecile of Austria, and the debauchee of Den- 
mark. 

The only man among them all is Nicholas, 
whose manhood is the result of the accident of the 
semi-barbarism of his country, not yet tnervated 
by the prevalence therein of the vices and follies 
in which the western courts have been swimming 
for the last century. The King of Prussia isa 
fair sample of the kind of man for whom, accord- 
ing to the theory of the governments, the millions 
of Europe now exist—a very maudlin, who, though 
capable of moralizing the trowel of ceremony at 
some stone laying, dares not trust himself to think 
or to feel, except as the man who he knows to be 
the greatest enemy of his country—Nicholas— 
may please to dictate. 

It is a curious fact, that almost every crowned 
head reigning in Europe at this moment, is the 
offspring, directly or remotely, of illegitimacy— 
not secret and accidental, but purposed by minis- 
ters, lest the weak brains of their putative forefa- 
thers might degenerate in their heads into univer- 
sal rayal idiotcy. Old Fritz, himself too great a 
man to have been begotten by a son of his nominal 
grandfather, did not hesitate to avow the purpose 
of imposing the blood of better men than his own 
brothers on his country, for their children. Thus, 
he placed Schmettau, a gallant, talented, and 
dashing engineer officer, in the bosom of his brother 
Ferdinand’s family, with directions to become 
the real father of Ferdinand’s nominal children. 
And thus, too, when the exiled and divorced 
Queen of Prussia heard of the marriage of her 
daughter with the English Duke of York, she 
coolly exclaimed to the chamberlain who an- 
nounced it, that “it was a good enough match for 
the daughter of —— Muller, the musician!” No 
branch of the grand imposture of European roy- 
alty is more shameless than this of its right by 
descent ; not one in ten, claiming under it, being 
the 2 acta of him from whom the claim is de- 
rived. 

I repeat, I am not among those who believe that 
the monstrosity of divine-right government over 
peoples with minds as developed as our own, can 
survive the progress of the nineteenth century. 

Liseratist. 
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AN ANIMATED DEBATEMN THE SENATE, 


Last Monday a very spicy debate connected 
with the Slavery Queetiop tcok place in the Sen- 
ate, in which the Free Goil Senators acquitted 
themselves handsomely. We have room this 
week only for the abridged report of it given in 
the Republic; 


Mr. Hamlin presented the petition of residents 
of Waldo county, Maine, praying a repeal or 
modification of the late act of Congress for the 
delivery of fugitives from service or labor. 

Mr. H., in presenting this petition, said that,as 
the subject of a modification of that law was al- 
ready before the Judiciary Committee, he moved 
this memorial be referred to the committee. 

No objection having been made, the petition was 
referred. Subsequently, 

Mr. Atchison moved that the vote by which this 
petition was referred be reconsidered. He saw 
no reason why a petition presented by the Senator 
from Maine should be referred, and similar peti- 
tions presented by the Senator from New York 
should be laid upon the table. 

Mr. Hamlin said the Judiciary Committee had 
the subject of a modification of the Fugitive Slave 
law before them ; the bill introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Indiana, (Mr. Bright,] and several peti- 
tions, had been referred to the committee. This 
petition was signed by several members of the 
Legislature, and by men who had been State 
councillors. They were mostly all known to him, 
and he vouched for their respectability. He had 
on several occasions presented petition’ for thie 
repeal of the Fugitive Siarve law, and had moved 
that they be laid upon the table; this he had 
done because such had been the decision of the 
Senate, and not because be thought it was right. 

The Chair said the petition was composed of 
several pieces of paper, with names written there- 
on, and at the top of which wss pasted the printed 
petition. , 

Mr. Chase opposed the motion ‘to’ reconsider, 
and urged the propriety of the reference—par- 
ticularly after the reference of the bill of the Sen- 
atoy from Indiana. 

Mr. Berrien pointed out the wide distinction 
between the prayer of these petitioners and the 
subject-matter of the bill of the Senator from In- 
diana. 

Mr. Seward said that the record of the Senate 
showed that petitions to make this Fugitive Siave 
law more stringent are received and referred to 
the committee. A bill to make the law more 
rigorous was received and referred , ani petitions 
for a modifigation of the law, and to reduce the 
rigors of the law, are refused a reference. The 


record also showed the fact that petitions for a. 


modification of the law, presented by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, were referred to the Judiciary 
Committee, while similar petitions, presented by 
the Senator from New York, were denied a ref- 
erence. He would vote against the reconsidera- 
tion, because he was in favor of exact justice to 
all parties. 

He had been denounced as an agitator; and in 
this connection took occasion to say that, since 
the passage of this law he had not, by speech or 
writing, done anything to cause agitation. He 
was willing to allow the people to consider and 
act for themselves upon this subject, as well as all 
others ; and when they appealed to Congress by 
their petitions, he thought it the duty of Congress 
to consider their requests. 

Mr. Badger remarked upon the clear snd obvi- 
ous distinction between the object sought to be ac. 
complished by the bill introduced hy the Senator 
from Indiana, and that of the signers of this peti- 
tion. He. then replied to the position taken by the 
Senator from New York, that unless the Senate 
received every petition, and referred them to com- 
mittees, and acted upon them, it would be a denial 
of the right of petition. 

Mr. Bradbury considered there was no practi- 
cal difference whether this petition were reported 
to the committee or not. The subject was now as 
fully before the Judiciary Committee as it could 
be; the bill of the Senator from Indians, and the 
several petitionsreferred to it some months since, 
on motion by the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
[Mr. Cooper,] placed the whole subject before the 
Committee. The committee have considered these 
matters, and have come to the conclusion that le- 
gislation upon the subject is unnecessary and inex- 
pedient. He was sorry the motion to reconsider 
had been made, and, with a view to dispose of the 
subject, moved to lay it on the table. Mr. B., be- 
ing requested by several Senators, withdrew his 
motion. 

Mr. Butler said that he considered the act of 
last session only as a slight obstruction thrown 
in the way of the torrent of agitation, which 
would be easily thrust aside. When the petition 
was referred, he then said that he would have 
nothing to do with the mutter, and, ashe had sail at 
the last session, he now again declared that hence- 


forth he would do nothing to resist the presenta-— 


tion of any petition which persons might think 
proper to send to the Senate on the subject of 
slavery. For it might as well be attempted to 
quiet a maniac with lullabys as to attempt to stop 
the course of a fanatic by reasoning. 

Mr. Fale stated the operation and working of 
the law to have been wanting in uniformity. In 
New York the alleged fugitive was given up, and 
was brought back to slavery; in Philadelphia 
they went a little further, and a freeman was 
kidnapped and the commissioner doomed him to 
slavery; he was, however, sent back to freedom 
again. And now, by the paper of this morning, 
he saw that a fugitive hd been rescued by a mob, 
and taken from the United-States court-room. 
There would seem to be little conformity in the 
opérations of this law. He was not for agitation 
here: he desired, when he wished to agitate, to 
be among the people at home. He was an agita- 
tor. He shrunk from none of the imputations 
implied in the name of an agitator. O’Connell 
was an agitator. He gloried in being an agita- 
tor. It was the name applied to all those who 
have ever endeavored to shake off oppression and 
raise the condition of man. The menof the Rev- 
olution were agitators. Everything great that 
had been done in the cause of liberty was done 
by agitation. Agitation was the element in which 
the State lived. It was the life principle. With- 
out it, the Stete would become stagnant, and foetid 
corruption would follow. Like the pool mention- 
ed in the Scriptures, it became stagnant and cor- 
rupt, till an angel agitated its waters and restored 
its purity. 

Mr. Berrien was sorry that the Senator from 
New Hampshire, in advising that speeches in- 
tended to produce agitation should be transferred 
from the Senate to the stump, had not himself set 
the example. 

Mr. Foote was glad that the Senator from New 
Hampshire had avowed himself to be what every 
one knew him to be—an agitator. He had glo- 
ried in being an agitator of the typeof O’Connell; 
he was sure that the Senator was welcome to all 
the glory he could desire from the association. 
He had read in the paper an account of the oc- 
currence in Boston, in which an armed mob of 
negroes had taken a fugitive from the court-house, 
and had hurried him off, as was supposed, to the 
Canadian frontier. 

He had called on the Secretary of State, and 
from what he had been informed he considered 
that he was authorized in saying that the Gov- 
ernment would do itsduty, and that the law would 
be enforced. 

Mr. Cooper was opposed to agitation. He was 
in favor of sustaining and preserving the acts of 
last session. He thought no good could result 
from agitation on this subject of slavery. If the 
Revolution was the result of agitation, as the Sen- 
ator, from New ‘Hampshire said, it was a very 
different kind of agitation than that now. sought 
to be continued ; it was an agitation against a 
common foe. He believed if petitions of this 
character were treated as other petitions were, 
one cause of agitation at the North would be re- 
moved. 

He would vote against the reconsideration. 

Mr. Hamlin read a letter from one of the sign- 
ers of the petition, in which the writer, who was 
known to Mr. H., said it had been signed by all 
those whose names were attached to it. 

Mr. Pearce said that the Senator from New 
Hampshire gloried in the name of agitator. He 
= P.) did not ; heabhorredit. He thought the 

enator had made a wonderful discovery, that 
agitation was an element. He thought the Sena- 
tor was equally unfortunate in his scriptural al- 
lusion. He was somewhat unfortunate in liken- 
ing the agitation on this business to that gentle 
troubling of the waters caused by heavenly in- 
fluence. 

. As to the Senator being an agitator, he was at 
liberty to be so. All knew who was the first agi- 
tator. It was the devil, who, entering Paradise, 
corrupted the heart of the first woman. [Laugh- 
ter.] He had continued from that time since cor- 
rupting mankind. It was impossible to say who 
would be the last agitator, but it was not so diffi- 
cult to point out some of the successors of the 
first. [Laughter ] ‘ 

Mr. Rhett inquired of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, who said that the people of Pennsylva- 
nia are satisfied with the Fugitive Slave Law, 
whether Pennsylvania had repealed those laws 
which were passed to prevent the law of 1793 
being carried into execution ? 

Mr. Cooper replied, that he had said the ma- 
jority of his constituents were in favor of sustain- 
ing the peace measures of the session, in- 
cluding the Fugitive Slave Law. The laws 
spoken of by the Senator from South Carolina 
had not been repealed, owing to local causes, 
—— it was unnecessary for him to particular. 
ze. 

Mr. Rhett desired the Senator’s remarks to go 
out with that qualification. Those laws had not 
been repealed, nor would they be. The mercan- 
tile portion of the people of Pennsylvania, as well 
as of New York, might bo in favor of sustaining 





the lx, but the others would never do so. They 
would never rest till the law was modified, and 
its cfli iency totally destroyed. 

Mx. Hale thought the Senator from Maryland 
had totaily mistaken the character of the first agi- 
tator, the devil. He went into Eden, notas an agi- 
tator, but as one seeking to recover certain fugi- 
tives whom he claimed as his property, and whom 
he designed carrying back with him to the slavery 
of hell. [Laughter.] Gentlemen desired no agi- 
tation ; and yet he thought the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, and some others, would not object toa 
little agitation on the subject of coal, iron, and 
coarse cotton. [Laughter.] The Senator from 
Maryland too, perhaps, would not object toa little 
of that gentle heavenly agitation. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania, said that the 
men of the Revolution were not agitators. It was 
well that the bones of Washington were not be- 
neath the Capitol; if they were, they would not 
rest easy under such a declaration. They were 
agitators. They were agitotors at Boston, when 
they boarded the British vessels, and made Boston 
harbor a large teapot. ‘Truth need fear no agita- 
tion. Truth was a rock which might be washed 
whiter by the billows, but could never be shaken. 
It was error only which feared agitation. The 
aristocracy of England doubtless were opposed to 
agitation ; they were satisfied with things as they 
were. And so with other evils, agitation was the 
forerunner of their downfall. 

Mr. Pearce said that he had no desire to con- 
tinue this controversy with the Senator upon 
biblical literature. He had nothing further to 
say about the subject, than that he was opposed to 
the agitation in which the Senator indulged. The 
devil was an agitator ; he entered that garden, and 
there preached to the first parents disobedience 
to the law. Disobey your God, eat the forbidden 
fruit, and be ye as gods. 

He would say nothing further of the agitation. 
The Senator might continue the subject, for he 
was at perfect liberty to defend his friend: 

Mr. Butler differed from the Senator from 
Maryland in his opinion of the attributes of the 
first agitator. He did not regard him as an ora- 
torical declaimer, whose voice could be heard 
throughout the garden. He entered Eden dis- 
guised as a serpent, and whispered, “there isa 
higher law.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. Foote read from Milton to show that, pre- 
vious to the corruption of Eve by the devil, he had 
been an agitator in Heaven, and for his rebellion 
had been hurled to hell. 

Mr. Bradbury moved to lay the motion to re- 
consider on the table. 

And the question being taken, the motion was 
rejected—yeas 17, nays 33—as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Baldwin, Bradbury, Chase, 
Clarke, Cooper, Davis of Massachusetts, Dodge 
of Wisconsin, Ewing, Felch, Hale, Hamlin, Mil- 
ler, Norris, Seward, Smith, Upham, and Walk- 
er—17. 

Nayvs—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Ber- 
rien, Borland, Cass, Clay, Clemens, Davis of Mis- 
sissippi, Dawson, Dickinson, Dodge of Iowa, Doug- 
las, Downs, Foote, Gwin, Hunter, Jones, King, 


Rask, Sebastian, Sou!é, Spruance, Sturgeon, Tur- 
ney, Underwocd, and Whitcomb—33. 

The motion to reconsider was then agreed to; 
and then, on motion by Mr. Badger, the petition 
was laid on-the table. 

Mr. Hale presented a petition from Gloucester 
county, New Jersey, praying a repeal of the Fu- 
gitive Slave law. Laid on the table. 


—_>——_. 


STATE CONVENTION IN MAINE, 


A State Convention recently held of citizens of 
Maine, opposed to the Fugitive Act, has given oc- 
casion for an expression of opinion by many of 
our distinguished public men, in regard to that 
measure. The following letter from Mr. Chase 
was read in the Convention : 


LETTER FROM HON. 8, P. CHASE, 
Wasuineton Ciry, January, 25, 1851. 


GenTLEMEN: My engagements permit me to 
give you, in answer to your letter of the 13th, a 
summary only of my views of the subjects to which 
you invite my attention. 

As long ago as the year 1837, it became my pro- 
fessional duty, as one of the counsel retained in 
defence of an alleged fugitive slave, to give a care- 
ful examination to the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, and of the act of 1793, relating to fugitives 
from service. 

The result of that examination was a thorough 
conviction that that act was “ unconstitutional 
and subversive of the first principles of civil lib- 
erty.” The argument then delivered was pub- 
lished, and the grounds of my opinion are fully 
stated in it. The act of 1850 is, in my judgment, 
more objeciionable than the act of 1793. 

The radical objection of both acts is the total 
absence of power in Congress to legislate at all 
upon the subject of escaping servants. The re- 
ceived democratic principle of constitutional con- 
struction, sanctioned by Jefferson, Madison, and 
Jackson, limits the powers of Congress to those 
expressly conferred, and those necessary to carry 
into effect powers so conferred on Congress itself, 
or on some department or officer of the Govern- 
ment. The power to legislate in respect to fugi- 
tives from service is certainly not among the 
powers expressly granted, nor is it necessary to 
to carry any of them into effect. 

The only argument ever urged against this 
view is, in substance this: The Constitution con- 
fers upon the courts of the United States—the 
Judiciary Department—jurisdiction of all cages 
arising under it; the escape of a servant from one 
State into another, and the pursuit of the master, 
constitute such a case. Congress, therefore, 
under its authority to pass laws to carry into ef- 
fect powers vested in any Department, may pro- 
vide by law for the exercise of this juri<diction 
by the courts and for the enforcement oi their 
decisions. 

One fatal defect in this argument—not to men- 
tion others—is that the escape and pursuit stated 
do not constitute a case arising under the Consti- 
tution. The fugitive servant clause stipulates 
that the fugitive shall be delivered up on claim of 
the party to whom the service may be due. There 
must then be a claim, properly made by the 
proper party, ard a denial of that cliim. The 
claim, in my judgment, must be addressed to the 
State within whose jurisdiction the alleged fugi- 
tive is found, through her regular authorities and 
officers; and, before any case under the Consti- 
tution can arise, there must be a refusal by the 
State to deliver up, notwithstanding the demand 
and due proof of escape and service. If this be 
a correct construction of the clause—and it is 
sanctioned not only by the obvious import of the 
language used, but by very high authority—it is 
manifest that Congress cannot, constitutionally, 
legislate on the subject ; for Congress cannot legis- 
late to compel a State to act or refrain from ac- 
tion. Its legislation must operate upon individu- 
als, not upon States. 

It is remarkable enough that the act is not con- 
sistent with the only theory upon which its con- 
stitutionality can be even plausibly defended. 
The power of Congress to legislate is claimed 
solely upon the ground that its legislation is ne- 
cessary to carry into effect powers vested in the 
courts. But the act goes far beyond providing for 
the execution of alleged powers by the courts; it 
assumes to confer judicial power upon commis- 
sioners. The argument is, that Congress may 
legislate because the courts have jurisdiction, and 
legislation is essential to its exercise. The legie- 
lation, in support of which this argument is urged, 
provides for the exercise of this alleged jurisdic- 
tion, not by the courts merely, but by commission- 
ers—practically indeed takes this jurisdiction from 
the courts and vests it in the commissioners. Can 
theory and practice be more inconsistent? Can 
any legislation be more palpably unconstitutional 
than that which assumes to confer judicial powers 
on these commissioners, whose appointment and 
term of office are utterly incompatible with the 
requirements of the Constitution, as to judicial 
appointments and tenures ? 

I cannot dwell upon other objections to the act— 
its indecent injunction of summary proceedings 
in matters of vital importance and often of ex- 
treme complexity —its attempted abrogation of 
the writ of habeas corpus—its denial of trial by 
‘jnry—its bribe of double compensation offered for 
decisions against liberty—its license to the manu- 
facture of ex parte evidence for claimants—its dis- 
favor to the production of any evidence in behalf 
of the claimed—its denunciation of pains and pen- 
alties against acts of humanity and mercy—its 
degrading command to the good citizens of the 
free States to assist in the business of slave-catch- 
ing—and its charge, in certain cases, of the ex- 
penses of extradition upon the national treasury. 

These characteristics are appropriate enough 
to an act, the very foundation of which is an im- 
putation of bad faith to the people of the free 
States. Every argument in its defence assumes 
that the free States, if left to legislate on the sub- 
ject, will prove unfaithful to their constitutional 
obligations, and therefore must not be allowed to 
ascertain the true import of the compact, and pro- 
wide for its execution by such legislation a8 will 
guard equally the just rights of all. 

By those who are satisfied that this act is un- 
constitutional, it cannot, of course, be regarded as 
a binding enactment—for all courts decide what 
common sense teaches, that legislative acts, un- 
warranted by the Constitution, are void. Still, so 
long as it remains upon the statute-hook, attempts 
to execute it will be made; and these attempts 
should be met, in my judgment, not by violence, 
but by appeals to the judicial tribunals. The de- 
cisions of these, whether favorable or adverse, 
must necessarily govern, until reversed, the par- 
ticular cases to which they apply. But the Peo- 
ple are sovereign as well over courts as over legis- 
lattes, and can form and reform both. 





Of the duties of citizens, however, in reference 


Mason, Morton, Pearce, Phelps, Pratt, Rhett,. 








to this act, the most important seems to me to be 
that of promoting its repeal. When *ts true 

character, purpose, and bearings, come to be 

thoroughly understood by the people, I cannot 

think that it will be permitted to remain long in 

force. Every instance of unjust reclamation un- 

der it will hasten its doom. Not many more such 

cases as that of Gibson at Philadelphia—consign-.- 
ed, though free, to slavery, by & commissioner’s 

fiat, and saved only by the forbearance of the 

slaveholder, who disclaimed the ownership thrust 

upon him—and that of the free whites at New 

Albany—delivered up as slaves by the order of a 

judge who never saw them, and ransomed by the 
liberality of their fellow-citizens—can occur, be- 
fore the indignation of an honest, virtuous, liberty- 
loving people will command its repeal in tones 
that cannot be disregarded by their representa- 
tives. Yours, very truly, S. P. Cuase. 
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MONG the numerous discoveries science has made in 
this generation to facilitate the business of life, increase 
its enjoyment, and even prolong the term of human exist- 
ence, none can be named of more real value to mankind than 
this contribution of chemistry to the healing art. A vast 
trial of its virtues thronghout this broad country has proven 
beyond a donbt that no medicine or combination of medi- 
cines yet known can so surely control and cure the numer- 
ous varieties of pulmonary disease which have hitherto 
swept from our midst thousands and thousands every year. 
Indeed, there is now abundant reason to believe a remedy 
has at length been fonnd, which can be relied on to cure the 
most dangerous affections of the lungs. Our space here will 
not permit us to publish any proportion of the cures effected 
F peste * 4b. Setacwima opimion= <€ 
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From the President of Amherst College, the celebrated Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock. 

James C. Ayer—Sir: I have used your Cherry Pectoral 
in my own case of deep-seated bronchitis, and am satisfied, 
from its chemical constitution, that is is an admirable com- 
pound for the relief of laryngial and bronchial difficulties. 
if my opinion as to its superior character can be of any ser- 
vice, you are at liberty to use it as you think proper. 

EDWARD HITCHCOCK, LL. D. 


From the widely celebrated Professor Silliman, M. D., 
LL. D., Professor of Chemis ry, Mineralogy, §c., Yule 
College ; Member of the Literary, Hisiorical, Medical, 
Philosophical, and Scientific Societies of America and 
Europe. 

I deem the Cherry Pectoral an admirable composition 
from some of the best articles in the materia medica, and a 
very effective remedy for the class of diseas:s it is intended 
to cure. 

New Haven, Conn., November 1, 1849. 


Major Pattison, President of the South Carolina Senate, 
states he has used the Caerry Pectora! with wonderful aue- 
cess, to cure an inflammation of the lungs. 

From one of the first Physicians in Muine. 
Saco, Me, April 26, 1849. 

Dear Sir: [am now constantly using your Cherry Pec- 
toral in my practice, and prefer it to any other medicine for 
pulmonary complaints From observation of many severe 
cases, | am convinced it will cure coughs, colds, and disea- 
ses of the lungs, that have put to defiance all other reme- 
dies. 

[ invariably recommend its use in caese of consumption, 
and consider it much the best remedy known for that dis- 
ease. Respectfully, yours, 1. S. CUSHMAN, M. D. 

Dr. J.C. Aver, Lowell. 


OXF Prepared and sold by James C. Ayer, practical chem- 
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Also, inventors and manufacturers of Tanners’ Blacking, 
This article is so universally approbated by all who have 
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that Z. C. Ryon, foreman to A. M. Taylor & Co., Columbia 
street, Cincinnati, has authorized us to use his name as a 
recommendation to tanners in general. To all who know 
Mr. Z. U. Ryon, this would be sufficient ; but all tanners in 
the city and country, who have used it, have granted us this 
privilege. If it were necessary, we could fill a newspaper 
with testimonials; but, where all who use are pleased, we 
deem it uncalled for. 

The Tanners’ Blacking is put up in kegs containing six 
gallons, ready for use, and will be sent to any point on the 
canal, railroad, or river, at 50 cents per gallon. 

All orders should be addressed, post paid, to 

HAVENS & CARROL, 
Wilmington, Clinton connty. Ohio, or 
J. H. HAVENS, Cincinnati. 

Also, inventors and manufacturers of a Wuter-Proof 
Blacking for Oil Cloth, that will reduce the cost 50 per 
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furnish orders in a manner to insure satisfaction. . 
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Jan 2. No 6 Sanson street. 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 


THE PUBLIC LANDS. 
SPEECH OF HON.-GRORGE W. JULIAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
Delivered in the House of Representatives, Jan. 29, 1851, 


On the Bill reported from the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, granting to every head of a family a Home- 
stead of one hundréd and sixty acres out of the 
public domain, provided he or she occupy and 
cultivate the land for an uninterrupted period of 
five years. 








[concLupED.] 


Mr. Speaker, there is one consideration per- 

taining to this bill which deserves a more distinct 
consideration than I have givenit. 1 have already 
said that the right to life implies, of necessity, the 
right to a home upon the soil. Man cannot live 
without this, and therefore he has the same right 
to it that he has to life itself. This measure gives 
a new sanction to this right, a new sacredness to 
home. It throws the broad shield of the Govern- 
ment over that greatest and most beneficent of all 
institutions, the family. Home is the great school 
of virtue, the centre of the heart’s best affections, 
y the birth-place of every good impulse, of every 
sacred thought.” The grand interests of human 
life belong to it. It has been said, that just so far 
as the family is improved, its duties performed, 
and its blessings prized, all artificial institutions, 
including Government itself, are superseded. The 
most important part of the education of every 
man and woman is received at home. The germs 
of character are there moulded and developed by 
the plastic power of the parent. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, by every legitimate means should 
favor the improvement, the security of the family, 
and the strength and purity of the domestic reia- 
tions; for by so doing it makes strong the most 
enduring foundations of our freedom. This should 
be the first object of its care. “It is idle,” 
says a leading London newspaper, “to talk of sec- 
ular education—it is idle to talk of religious in- 
struction, whilst the great mass of the people have 
no homes. How are we to teach, how are we to in- 
struct ; what can the schoolmaster achieve, what 
the preacher, when the intellects which the one 
would elevate, and the hearts which the other 
would teach, are left to the cruel training of the 
streets? Thousands and tens of thousands of our 
children have no other education, no other Chris- 
tianity, than the education and Christianity of the 
pavement. They have been turned adrift when 
scarcely able to walk unaided. Another infant 
has taken its place at the mother’s breast; and 
the child of two years has made acquaintance 
with the pavement. And so commences the out- 
of-door education which fills our streets with prof- 
ligate women and thieves.’’ 

Not less in point here as an illustration, nor less 
truthful, is the following sketch of the education 
of a pauper child, by Harriet Martineau: 

“ The infant is reared (if not in the work-house) 
in some unwholesome room or cellar, amidst damp 
and dirt, and the noises and sights of vice or folly. 
He is badly nursed and fed, and grows up feeble 
or in a state of bodily uneasiness which worries 
his temper, and makes his passions excitable. He 
is not soothed by the constant tenderness of a de- 
cent mother, who feelsita great duty to make him 
as good and happy as she can, and contrives to 
find time and thought for that object. He tum- 
bles in the dust of the road or the mud of the gut- 
ter, saatches food wherever he can get it, quar- 
rels with anybody who thwarts himif he be a boid 
boy, and sneaks and lies if he be naturally a cow- 

He indulges every appetite, as a matter of 
course, as it arises: for he has no idea that he 
should not. He hates everybody who interferes 
with his license, and has the best liking for those 
who use the same license with himself. He 
knows nothing of any place or people but those 
he sees, and never dreams of any world beyond 
that of his own eyes. He does not know what 
society is, or law, or duty ; and therefore, when 
he injures society, and comes under the inflictions 
of the law for gross violations of duty, he under- 
stands no more of what is done to him than if ‘he 
was carried through certain ceremonies conducted 
in an unknown tongue. He has some dim notion 
of glory in dying boldly before the eyes of the 
crowd ; so he goes to the gallows in a mocking 
mood, as ignorant of the true import of life and 
human faculties as the day he was born. Or, if 
not laid hold of by the law, he goes on towards 
his grave brawling and drinking, or half asleep in 
mind and inert or diseased in body, till at last he 
dies as the beast dies.”* 

Here, sir. we havea forcible exhibition of the 
evils of land monopoly, ana the importance of 
homes for all. These evils can only be removed 
by removing their cause. We must strike at the 
root of so much wretchedness. The country has 
been flooded with discourses and essays on the 
subject of education. Statistics have been pub- 
lished in the United States, in Great Britain, and 
in other countries, showing the proportion of the 
population who are uneducated, and tracing the 
prevalence of crime to that source. This is all 
well enough, and no effort certainly shogli be 
spared by Governments to educate the masses; but 
their first and great want is homes and bread. 
Without these, education, and temperance, and 
preaching, and praying, will fail in their purpose. 
They will be palliatives at best. Land monopoly 
brings into the country a surplus laboring popu- 
lation, whom it first deprives of their natural right 
to the soil, and then prescribes the terms upon 
which it will give them food and shelter. The 
price of labor, as of everything else, depends upon 
the supply and demand. Land monopely, by its 
unholy exactions, makes sure of a large supply, 
and then presents to the famishing laborer the al- 
ternatives of death by starvation, or life on such 
terms as its own mercy may dictate. Government 
should prevent this. It is false to its trust, a bas- 
tard to its true mission, if it will not. It was 
never designed that man should be wholly depend- 
ent upon his fellow for the bread and breath of 
life. It was never designed that he should be de- 
prived of a homestead for himself and his family, 
as a defence against the cold-blooded rapacity of 
avarice. God never intended that the family bond 
should be broken when most needed, and that 
childhood should be turned naked upon the 
world, with no home but the street, and no moral 
training but “the education and Christianity of 
the pavement.” Ip a world teeming with abundance, 
and “ wrapped round with sweet air, and blessed 
by sunshine, and abounding with knowledge,” all 
his intelligent creatures should be permitted to 
share the pleasures and attain the purpose of ex- 
istence. In the countries referred to in the extracts 
I have quoted, only about one person in every 
five hundred in a landholder. Starving millions, 
ignorant of the pleasures and untaught in the 
virtues of home, crowded into stails and markets, 
or turned into the streets of their cities as beggars, 
bear sad testimony to the horrors of land monopoly. 
But Scotland and Ireland, and the countries of the 
Old World generally, which are annually dis- 
gorging their paupers upon our shores, are but a 
type of what this country will ultimately be, if 
the monopoly of the soil is allowed to have its 
way; for the same causes are here in operaticn, 
and will produce the same effects. Famine in 
those countries is not the result of over-population, 
but of their landed system. No country in Europe 
has as large a population as the soil is capable 
of supporting under a wise system of culture, and 
a just distribution of land among the people. It is 
for us now to say whether starvation, pauporiem, 
and crime, shall be transplanted from the Old 
World to the yet unpeopled regions of the West. 
It is for us, if we please, to check the monopoly 
of the soil and the exactions of capital in the old 
States, by withdrawing the landless laborers of the 
country from their crushing power, and at the 
same time giving them homes and independence 
on the public lands. We have it in our power to 
foreordain the future lot of the millions who are 
to draw their subsistence from our wide-spread 
public domain; and, I repeat, we shall prove rec- 
reant to our high trust as the representatives of 
the people, if we fail to exert it. Posterity will 
just}, hold us answerable for the evils which our 
timely action might have averted, but which, in a 
few years, may be beyond the reach of remedy. 
Let the Government, therefore, without delay, 
provide homes for the landless. Let it establish 
the family in our untamed forests, and let it 
spread its parental wing over it, and guard it as 
it would guard the life of theRepublic. The bill 
before us makes the home which it secures to the 
settler free from execution for debt for the period 
of five years. I regret that it was not thought 
wise to make it thus inalienable forever. Our 
laws have abolished imprisonment for debt, asa 
relic of barbarous times. They have exempted 
from execution certain personal property of the 
debtor, on the score of its absolute necessity to 
the maintenance of his family, and on the princi- 
ple that the life of the debtor is more important 
than theclaim ofthecreditor. Let them go further, 
and exempt that which is the most sacred and 
needed of all earthly interests, the homestead. No 
regulations on the subject of debtor and creditor 
should be permitted to take it away. The unity of 
the family should be maintained unbroken, till its 
inmates are fitted by its discipline for the duties of 
life. The family hearth-stone should be “ hallowed 
ground.” No Vandal legislation should be allow- 
ed to invade it. No pretence of meting out 

iary justice as between man and man can 

justify Government in lacerating the cherished 
affections of the heart, the fond recollections of 
childhood, which gather around the thought of 
home. Not humanity only, but the cause of pub- 
lic morality, the suppression of crimes, and the 
interests of religion, all plead for the inviolability 
of Mr. Speak he bill under considerati 

r. er, the bill under c eration pos- 
seses one recommendation, already partially no- 


* Houschold Edwation. 





ticed, which I think worthy of special considera- 
tion. It gives encouragement to a business which, 
more than any other, promotes the happiness of 
those engaged in it, whilst it favors the prosperity 
of the whole country. The life of a farmer is pe- 
culiarly favorable to virtue; and both individalals 
and communities are generally happy in proportion 
as they are virtuous. His manners are simple, 
and his nature unsophisticated. If not oppressed 
by other interests, he generally possesses an 
abundance without the drawback of luxury. His 
life does not impose excessive toil, and yet it dis- 
courages idleness. The farmer lives in rustic 
plenty, remote from the contagion of popular vices, 
and enjoys, in their greatest fruition, the blessings 
of health and contentment. The very conscious- 
ness he feels of the utility of his calling, gives a 
pleasure to his labors. No other occupation, per- 
haps, is so. well calculated to inspire trust in his 
Creator and charity towards his creatures. The 
pleasures and virtues of rural life have been the 
theme of poets and philosophers in all ages. The 
tillage of the soil was the primeval employment of 
man. 
sary. It has justly been styled the nursing father 
of the State; for in civilized countries all are 
equally dependent upon it for the means of sub- 
sistence, since hunger and nakedness are universal 
wants, It is estimated that nearly three fourths 
of the labor and capital of the country are em- 
ployed in this single pursuit; and that agricul- 
turists are themselves a large majority of the voters, 
tax-payers, and consumers of all foreign and do- 
mestic goods. Is not such an employment deser- 
ving of the care of Congress? The cultivation of 
the soil is an obligation imposed upon man by 
nature ; and this fact alone would seem to impose 
upon Government the obligation to encourage it to 
the full extent of its power. When so much is done 
by direct legislation for other interests, is it not 
fair that the one paramount to them all should be 
aided? We expend annually some seven or eight 
millions of dollars in maintaining our Navy, on the 
ground mainly that the protection of our commerce 
demands it. Our Army costs us annually about 
the same amount, and these sums are drawn chiefly 
from the agriculturist. We have expended vast 
sums for harbors, fortifications, breakwaters, bea- 
cons, light-houses, dry-docks, and coast surveys, 
with particular reference to the growth and pro- 
tection of our commercial interest. With a view 
to the same object, we have made large grants, 
both of land and money, for the construction of 
roads and canals. We have been expending 
thousands of dollars in the improvement of our 
war-steamers, in the projection of missiles of death, 
and in maintaining military and naval schools. 
We have built up our manufactures by discrimi- 
nating duties in their favor, imposed chiefly upon 
theproducer. We have granted, as I have already 
shown, from seventy-five to one hundred millions 
of acres of the public lands, in the shape of mili- 
tary bounty, to our soldiers, in addition to their 
lawful stipend. The public domain has been a 
common fund, to which the Government has re- 
sorted for almost every variety of object; but not 
® single acre has ever been granted for the benefit 
of agriculture. Such a phenomenon as an appro- 
priation of land for experimental farms, or agri- 
cultural colleges, has never been known. Is the 
cultivation of the soil an occupation so contempt- 
ible, so useless to the State, as not to demand the 
attention of the Government? The encourage- 
ment of manufactures, of commerce, and of other 
less important interests, is to be commended ; but 
is not the encouragement of agriculture, the par- 
ent of them all, at least equally important ? 

The complaint is sometimes made, that if the 
public lands are given to actual settlers, it will in 
effect be taxing the remainder of the people to pay 
for their farms, since the public revenue will be 
diminished in proportion to those gifts, and would 
of course have to be supplied from other sources. 
But is not one class of the people taxed for the 
benefit of another, in the money raised from the 
agriculturist in the cases I have mentioned? The 
cultivator has always been taxed for the support 
of other interests. I deny, however, that the pub- 
lic revenue would be diminished by making the 
public lands free. According to the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, these lands can no 
longer be looked to as a source of revenue, at least 
for many years to come, under our present system. 
He shows that our late bounty land acts will yet 
require about seventy-nine millions of acres; and 
that when they have finally exhausted themselves 
they will have diverted from the Treasury the 
sum of more than $113,000,000. The warrants 
issued under these acts are made assignable, and 
will be bought at greatly-reduced prices by specu- 
lators, who will pick and cull all the choice lands, 
hoard them up for their own selfish advantage, 
and thus exclude the settler from them, and at 
the same time drive the Government from the 
market which it has thus glutted by its own im- 
provident policy. Besides, if the present system 
should be persisted in, Congress will continue, and 
probably multiply, its grants“of land for internal 
improvements, and for other purposes, thus ma- 
king large additional drains upon the revenne 
otherwise derivable from this source. The old- 
fashioned project, therefore, of raising a revenue 
from the public domain is perfectly chimerical, 
and must be abandoned. This is now very gene- 
rally admitted. If adhered to, the Government 
would realize from it but little, if anything, for 
the next quarter of a century, beyond the six or 
seven hundred thousand dollars annually required 
to defray the expense it occasions, as must be 
manifest, I think, from the calculations of the 
Secretary. It follows, therefore, that the sums 
heretofore raised from the sales of the public lands 
must be made up from other sources, whether we 
continue or abandon our present policy. The 
question of revenue is excluded. 


But admitting that the passage of this bill 
would divert some two or three millions annually 
from the public Treasury, for the direct benefit 
of actual settlers, it still would not follow that a 
tax of this amount would be imposed upon the rest 
of the community. Whilst the freedom of the 
public domain to actual settlers would be a meas- 
ure emphatically for the benefit of the poor, all 
classes would share in the advantages resulting 
from it. It would decrease poverty, and the vices 
and crimes to which it gives birth, by withdraw- 
ing its victifhs from our crowded cities and the 
slavery of capital, and giving them homes upon 
the fertile acres of the West. It would drain 
pauperism from the old States, and thus relieve 
them from the burden of a population of supera- 
bundant laborers, whilst enterprise, industry, and 
wealth, would abound in the new. Inst<ad of di- 
minishing, it would increase the public reverue. 
This, chiefly, is derived from duties on foreign 
imports. The amount of revenue thus obtained 
depends upon the number of consumers of im- 
ported articles. Increase the number of agricul- 
tural producers, therefore, and you increase the 
number of those who consume foreign imports, 
thus increasing the revenue derived from this 
source; because, by giving a man a home upon 
the soil, you add: to his ability to produce, and 
thereby increase his ability to buy articles of ne- 
cessity or luxury which pay duty. If we export 
annually one hundred millions worth of agricul- 
tural products, we shall import at least an equal 
amount of foreign goods subject to duty. If our 
vacant lands are made free to actual settlers, and 
we are thus enabled by their products to export 
one hundred and fifty millions, our imports will of 
course increase in proportion, and so will the re- 
ceipts at the custom-house. If revenue be the ob- 
ject, here is its true source; and Congress, in- 
stead of madly endeavoring to raise money from 
tha sale of the public lands, should adept the pol- 
icy that will promote their greatest productive- 
ness. Their seftlement, and improvement, should 
be the paramount object. By this policy we shall 
thus accomplish the double object of giving homes 
and employment to the landless laborers of the 
country, and, at the same time, replenishing the 
national Treasury. Humanity and the dollar will 
go together. The public lands in their wild state 
are yielding nothing. It is the obvious interest of 
the Government, as [ have before stated, that they 
should be rendered as productive as possible. 
Under our present system, selling as we do from 
two to three millions worth of land annually, it 
will require hundreds of years to dispose of the 
whole of our public domain ; and as there is no law 
prohibiting land traffic, the sales that are made as 
often prevent as promote the settlement of the 
country. The millions of acres which this policy 
would continue in unproductive idleness, slowly 
diminishing in quantity for centuries, should all 
the time be sustaining a hardy yeomanry, and fill- 
ing the coffers of the nation ; and the Government 
robs itself of wealth, to whatever extent its policy 
fails to secure these objects. [t acts like the miser, 
who buries his treasure so that it can yield nothing. 
On the other hand, make the public lands free on 
condition of occupancy and improvement, and the 
labor of our landless and homeless population, who° 
have no capital but their muscles, will be united 
to the soil in the production of wealth. The pub- 
lic domain will thus be improved, and the Govern- 
ment enriched by giving homes and employment 
to the poor; for it is as difficult to raise a revenue 
by taxing its paupers, as by preventing the settle- 
ment of its lands. The Treasury will be filled by 
rescuing starving thousands from the jaws of land 
monopoly, and imparting to them happiness and 
independence. The degraded vassal of the rich, 
who is now confined to exhausting labor for a 
mere pittance upon which to subsist, or 

«© Who begs a brother of the earth 

To give him leave to toil,” 
will find a home in the West; and, stimulated by 
the favor of the Government, the desire for inde- 
pendence, and the ties of the family, the wilder- 
ness will be converted into smiling landscapes, 
and wealth poured into the nation’s lap. Hu- 
manity to the poor thus unites with the interest of 
the nation in making the public domain free to 
those who y much need it ; taking gaunt poverty 
into the fatherly keeping of the Government, and 
giving it the home of which land monopoly has 


Of all arts, it is the most useful and neces-- 





deprived it ; administering to it the blessings of 
existence, and at the same time using it as an in- 
strumentality for building up the prosperity and 
wealth of the Republic. Sir, I ask gentlemen if 
these things are not so? I ask those who mean to 
oppose this policy, if any wiser or better one can 
be proposed with respeet to our public lands? 
Some disposition of them must be made. By some 
method or other they should be rendered a source 
of agricultural and financial wealth. The admin- 
istration of them is costing us annually nearly 
three quarters of a million of dollars under our 
present system. The Government, as I have shown 
by reference to the late Treasury report, has 
already practically repudiated the pledge which 
it made of these lands in 1847 for the payment of 
our public debt. The management of them, I re- 
peat, presses upon us as a serious, practical ques- 
tion; and I call upon these who denounce this 
measure, to meet the views I have advanced fairly, 
and, if they are untenable, to bring forward some 
plan for disposing of our public domain more con- 
ducive to the interest of the whole country, and 
more likely to command the favor of a majority of 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I will detain the House no longer. 
What may be the ultimate fate of this bill I can- 
not pretend to decide. That some measure, how- 
ever, substantially embodying its provisions, will 
receive the sanction of Congress, I have no doubt. 
This may not happen at the present session, but 
its postponement cannot be far in the future. The 
policy of making the public lands free will pre- 
vail, because, as | believe, the People have willed 
it, and their will cannot return to them void. It 
will prevail, because it appeals to the American 
pocket, and at the same time to the American 
heart. 1t will prevail, because, like the question 
of cheap postage, it comes home to the business 
and bosoms of the million, and lays humanity un- 
der contribution to its success. It will prevail, 
because it appeals to the Democratic idea of the 
nation. and promises to make effective the right 
of the People to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” Great names, eminent statesmen, 
are ranging themselves among its advocates; but 
my reliance is upon the intelligence and integrity 
of the People—upon the agricultural, mechani- 
cal, and laboring masses of the country. Politi- 
cians may denounce and revile it; they may brand 
it as “agrarianism,” and “demagoguism,” but 
they will be powerless to stay its progress, or pre- 
vent its final triumph. It is incarnate in the pop- 
ular heart ; it rests upon the immutable princi- 
ples of justice ; it forms an important part of the 
great reform movement of the age—a link in the 
chain of the world’s progress; it is in harmony 
with “the power that moves the stars, and heaves 
the pulses of the deep.” . 


FROM RHODE ISLAND. 
Mills—The Profits of Capital—the Rewards of Labor. 
Stare or Ruope Istanp 
AND PRovIDENCE PLANTATIONS, 
February 5, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

1 have just returned from Fall River, a beauti- 
ful manufacturing village situated on the north- 
eastern arm of Narragansett bay. This place is 
now a point of great interest, on account of a 
“strike” or “turn-out” among the laborers in 
the cotton mills. This “turn-out” is, perhaps, 
the most remarkable in the history of our New 
England factory system; and it well deserves far 
more attention than it has yet received from the 
press or the pulpit. It commenced some three 
months since, and is so extensive as to suspend the 
operations of some thousands of looms, and to de- 


prive from 2.000 to 5,000 laborers of work. The 
manufacturers of cotton goods combined to reduce 
wages in their mills, and the operatives imme- 
diately refused to work at the reduced prices. 
This state of things still continueg, and when the 
mills will again resume, and give to industry an 
opportunity to bless the community with its toil, 
cannot now be foreseen. The capitalists assigned 
as a reason for their reduction, the continued 
high price of cotton, and the small advance in 
manufactured goods. Under other circumstances, 
this would have been a sufficient justification. 
But it is hardly to be allowed when some of these 
mills had previously boasted that, owing to their 
superior machinery, and to the greater intelli- 
gence of their operatives, they could make cotton 
50 per cent. cheaper than any other mills in the 
country ; and previously to the strike they were 
paying 3 1-12 cents to mulespinners for 100 skeins, 
while at Woonsocket, 7 cents per 100 skeins is the 
price. It certainly seemed wrong for companies 
making such a boast, and paying such prices, to 
attempt a still lower reduction. 

The almost universal opinion was, that as these 
companies had been making enormoue »rofits when 
cotton was less, they now ought at least to be con- 
tent to suffer a little as well as to compel the la- 
borers to suffer altogether. The whole of this 
proves pretty clearly that the proposed reduction 
was made out of avaricious and oppressive de- 
signs. 

But another reason assigned by the manufac- 
tures is, if possible, more sophistical and heartless. 
They say. that they have been at the pains to con- 
struct tables showing the earnings of operatives 
in the same branches at Lowell, Chickopee, Woon- 
socket, Blackstone, &c., and they find that the 
average paid to their own laborers exceeds the 
average per day paid to any of those laborers; 
that their own spinners, at 3 1-12 cents per 100, 
can earn more than Woonsocket spinners at 7 cents, 
and so of their weavers. This argument is spe- 
cious, and seems irrefutable. But let it be observ- 
ed, that if Fall River capitalists have procured 
superior machinery, that machinery has not so 
much friction, and will not only last longer, but 
will consume less in waste, and therefore will be 
cheapest in the end. Hence, while they pay for 
twice as much, and pay only the same amount for 
the whole as others for the half it, their ma- 
chinery will not cost, in wear and tear, as much as 
others. They then save half on the pay for their 
work, and have at the same time a profit on dou- 
ble the amount of goods manufactured. This 
accounts for their boasted 50 per cent. cheaper 
than other mills. Now, if anybody can run a 
cotton mill and pay fair wages, these men can. 
But this is not the worst of the matter. Superin- 
tendents and agents have repeatedly offered what 
was equivalent to premiums for the greatest 
amount of work in a day; and when it has been 
a common thing for the laborers to get almost the 
largest quantity done in a day, then the agents 
have made it a rule to employ no one who could 
not turn off so much. They thus have stimulated 
skill and industry to acquire an unusual dexteri- 
ty, till their operatives can perform far more work 
on the same machinery, and more than double on 
the best, as the aforesaid tables seem to prove. 
At this point a reduction is attempted, on the plea 
of this hard-acquired dexterity. Can anything 
be more coolly calculating or more selfishly tyran- 
nical? To the laborer it costs more, both of time 
and intellectual discipline, to learn to work rap- 
idly ; and if he can do twice as much in conse- 
quence of these extra exertions, he is really de- 
serving of more than twice as much wages, as far 
as his interests are concerned ; and, so far as his 
employer is concerned, he wili occupy less space 
and will consume less than two men employed to 
do the work,*and therefore should receive more 
than one. 

Besides these hypocritical reasons, the mauu- 
facturers say that their workmen at the reduced 
prices will still be able to live—a reason for pay- 
ing less, which rests upon the unhallowed as- 
sumption that the laborer has no natural or legal 
or social right to anything more than a bare live- 
lihocd. This is the vital element of slavery, and 
it will‘probably continue to haunt the minds of 
capitalists, and depress the hearts of laborers, till 
the relations of capital and labor are materially 
modified. Now, a capital of $10,000 will bring, 
without the cost of feeding or clothing, an income 
of $600; while a skill which alone can enable 
any one to use that capital, will bring only $300 
to its possessor, who must both clothe and feed 
himself out of that amount. This for the laborer. 
And here is found the main reason for reducing 
wages—capital must pay 6 per cent. or more. Such 
interest is vastly too high; but upon this value is 
based the whole of the business of the country. 
It is doubtful whether a revolution would change 
this order of things; but till it is changed, so that 
labor is higher and interest vastly lower, the la- 
borers must work at an immense disadvantage. 
Wher shall we learn that we have not done all 
for man, where we have given him wholesome 
food and comfortable clothing? If your horse or 
your ox has sufficient hay, oats, and water, and is 
well sheltered, and not overworked, it is all his 
nature requires. But when you give a man a 
sufficiency of meat, and bread, and potatoes, and 
allow him a good bed and decent garments, you 
have not half supplied his wants, even if he is not 
overworked. But when you depress his wages— 
so that, by working 14 or 16 hours a day, he can 
earn only enough to supply his animal wants— 
and then undertake, as the Fall River capitalists 
do, to say that he can earn a livelihood, you utter 
bitterer irony than any fiend in hell would dare 
utter. This is the problem of the age, to learn 
to make man of more consequence than Prorerty. 
We in our discussions, and especially in our le- 
gislation, assume that the one thing to be pro- 
tected by arbitrary law, by calculating cunning, 
and by crafty foresight, is property; and in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, our statesmen 
and divines are contriving ways and means to pro- 
tect the petty hoard of sticks and straws which 
our selfish prudence and our greedy avarice have 
collected ; while at the same time we are utterly 
neglecting to protect the vast mine of capabilities 
and powers in our own souls, which has afforded 
us all that is really valuable. 





Yours once more, Ricuarp Rinewoop, 








UARY 20, 1851. 

















REORGANIZATION OF THE LIBERTY PARTY. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

As the friends of the Slave Power have formed 
a Union party, on the basis of strict adherence to 
the settlement of the Compromise acts passed at 
the last session of Congress, and have declared 
their intention to maintain the settlement invio- 
late, and to resist all attempts to repeal or alter 
the acts aforesaid, unless by general consent of 
the friends of the measure; and they further de- 
clare that they will not support for the office of 
President or Vice President, or Senator or Rep- 
resentative in Congress, or a8 member of the 
State Legislature, avy man, of whatever party, 
who is not known to be opposed to the disturb- 
ance of the settlement of said acts, and to 
the renewal in any form of agitation upon 
the subject of slavery —is it not time for 
the friends of Freedom to be at their post, 
and resist, with all] the power that God has 
given them, this wicked faction? The object of 
this short communication is to suggest the pro- 
priety of holding a Convention in Cleveland or 
Buffalo, some time in May next, to reorganize 
the old Liberty party. All anti-slavery men 
could unite in carrying out the principles of that 
party. The cause has lost much by being merged 
in the Free Soil movement. Many are disgusted 
with the bargain and sale going on in some Legis- 
latures at this time. I hope this will meet with 
the approbation of the friends of Freedom. 

Yours, &c., M. C. Wituiams. 
College Hill, Hamilton County, 
Ohio, February 5, 1850. 


A CORRECTION CORRECTED. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

Sir: I find in your paper of Januany 23d, 1851, 
a statement on the part of Morris Place, saying 
that he was not present when he was appointed 
on a committee to present resolutions to a meet- 
ing to be subsequently held in opposition to the 
Fugitive law, in Palermo—which was held No- 
vember 4th, 1850. 

Thisso far is true; but he was immediately no- 
tified that he was appointed on such committee, 
in connection with two more, and was also noti- 


fied whtn and where such committee were to meet, 
to prepare the resolutions for presentation to the 
meeting ; and he was also notified that it was ex- 
pected that each of the committee was to draft a 
set of resolutions, and present them at the meet- 
ing of the committee, and from them the commit- 
tee were to make a selection to be presented to 
the meeting. 

Further, the said Place made no objection to 
acting on such committee, but manifested as much 
feeling in opposition to the Fugitive law as any 
one in the vicinity, and manifested a willingness 
to bear a share; attended the meeting of the com- 
mittee, but did not, as was expected, present any 
resolutions, but did not propose any amendment 
or alteration to those that were presented, but, in 
connection with the other members of the com- 
mittee, agreed that they should be presented to 
the meeting. They were accordingly presented 
to the meeting ; and he acknowledges himself to 
have been present at the meeting where the reso- 
lutions were passed, and made no objections to 
having his name published in connection with the 
other ofiicers of the meeting, according to the last 
resolution. 

But it is presumed that some one may have, 
after this, suggested to him that his name being 
found connected with those resolutions, without a 
disclaimer, might endanger his office of postinas- 
ter at Vermillion, inasmuch as Fillmore signed 
the Fugitive bill, and William Duer was member 
from his Congressional district, and dodged when 
the bill passed the House, and is undarstood to 
favor its passage. 

You will please give the above an insertion in 
your piper, and oblige the undersigned, and also 
subserve the cause of truth. 








Setu Jonnson. 
February 3, 1851. 


————— 


MEMORIAL OF AARON HAIGHT PALMER, OF 
NEW YORK. 


To the honorable the House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled : 
Your memorialist respectfully represents: 
That, at the request of the late Secretary of 

State, he prepared a series of papers, giving a com- 

prehensive view of the present state, productive 

resources, manufactures, trade and commerce, of 

Japan, and the other independent maritime na- 

tions of the far East. 

That the substance of these papers were drawn 
by him from the latest and most authentic origi- 
nal sources, Oriental, European, and American, 
including the archives of the Department of 
State. 

That they submit a plan for opening and ex- 
tending American diplomatic relations, consular 
establishments, and commercial intercourse with 
all those countries, and particularly with Japan. 

That they indicate the best mode of establish- 
ing steam communication between California, Ja- 
pan, China, Chin-India, the Indian Archipelago, 
British India, Polynesia, and Austral Asis, and 
point out the existence of coal, and the most suit- 
able ports for coaling stations in those regions. 

That they afford a variety of the most recent 
geographical, political commercial, and hydro- 
graphical information respecting those countries, 
not to be found in any other work of the kind 
extant. 

That they contain brief notices of their lan- 
guages, and lists of the best grammars and dic- 
tionaries of the Arabic, Persian, Burman, Chi- 
nese, Cochin-Chinese, Siamese, Malay, Japan- 
ese, &c. 

That they are enriched with tables of curren- 
cies, weights, and measures, of the principal Ori- 
ental nations, and their commercial regulations; 
copies of United States treaties with China, Si- 
am, Muscat, and Soo Loo, together with synopses 
of the latest British treaties with the Arab States, 
with Persia, Burmah, Siam, Acheen, and Borneo 
Proper. 

That they areillustrated with a chart, on which 
are laid down the principal trading ports of East- 
ern Africa, and the adjacent islands; of Abys- 
sinia, the Peninsula of Arabia, Continental Asia, 
the Empire of Japan and its dependencies, the 
Indian Arcchipelago, Polynesia, Austral Asia, 
&c., together with Lieutenant Maury’s projected 
routes of steam communication on the Pacific, &c. 

And your memorialist further represents— 

That these papers, which bear the title of “ Ja- 
PAN, &C', OPENED, OR THE EXTENSION OF AMERICAN 
CoMMERCE IN THE FAR East,” are the result of 
many years laborious research, both at home and 
abroad, involving a large sacrifice of time and ex- 
penditure. 

That they contain a mass of useful and reliable 
information, of special value for intelligent legis- 
lation and action by Government in our present 
and future relations with the East; and also of 
great interest and importance to our commerce. 

That the character of the work, and the pecu- 
liar nature of its contents, preclude its publication, 
with any hope of profit to the author, except it be 
done under the immediate auspices and liberal 
patronage of our Government. 

Aand.your memorialist further represents— 

That, at various times within the last five years, 
and at the special invitation of Governnfent, he 
contributed largely to the extension of American 
commerce in the East, by furnishing four valua- 
ble documents on the subject. 

That two of them, in addition to their import- 
ant commercial statistics, contained a variety of 
interesting geographical and hydrographical in- 
formation, respecting the Japan seas, the islands 
and coasts of Northeastern Asia, Behring’s Strait, 
and the Arctic ocean, which have enabled our en- 
terprising whalers to open a new and unprece- 
dentedly profitable whale fishery in those seas 
during the past season. 

That between two and three thousand copies of 
one of these uocuments were published by your 
memorialist, at his own expense; that two of them 
were printed by order of Congress, and one by 
the Department of State, and that the demand for 
them was so great as ‘to induce him to print ex- 
tra copies for distribution, at his own charge. 

That one of these documents, printed by order 
of the Senate, was illustrated by two large maps, 
which he prepared with great labor, at the spe- 
cial request of the late Mr. Calhoun and several 
other Senators; that, owing to undue delays on 
the part of the lithographers and public printers, 
he was compelled to remain at the seat of Govern- 
ment for several months, to superintend the cor- 
rect execution of these maps, and to revise the 
proof-sheets of said documents. 

That they have been republished by several 
societies and leading periodicals in England and 
her Oriental possessions, and translated into sev- 
eral European languages, and that they have been 
treated by the scientific and commercial world in 
the most favorable light ; and that, for all tfese 
labors and sacrifices, he has never received any re- 

muneration from any quarter whatever. 

And your memorialist further represents— 

That, if your honorable body will assist him, 
by a subscription, on its part, to twenty thousand 
copies of this work, he will publish it without de- 
lay, in one large octavo volume of five hundred to 
six hundred pages, printed on fine paper, with long 
primer type leaded, accompanied with a large 
chart, and deliver it, neatly bound in muslin, at 
two dollars per copy. 

In consideration of the premises, your memo- 
rialist respectfully prays that your honorable 
body will direct your Clerk to parchase from him 











the aforesaid number of copies ‘of this work, at 


the above-stated price, so as to justify its publica- 
tion, and afford him an adequate remuneration 
for his time, services, and expenses, incurred in 
preparing it for the use of Government. 
And your memorialist, as in duty bound, will 
ever pray, &c. Aaron H. Paumer. 
Washington, January, 1851. 





From the Friend of Youth. 
A CHAPTER ON THE MOON: FOR SCHOOL-BOYS 
AND SCHOOL-GIRLS. 


BY MARY IRVING. 


Did you ever cry for the moon when you 
were not old enough to know it from a great 
ripe orange hufng above you in the sky ? 

You never made quite so amusing a blunder, 
perhaps; but have you not looked up to it 
many times in a curious kind of wonder ? 

_ Sometimes it would seem to toss a tiny cres- 
cent on the clouds like a small gilded boat upon 
ocean waves. On other nights it looked down 
upon you, full and round as your mother’s 
eye; and you almost thought it the visible eye 
of your Father in Heaven, kindly beaming on 
you through the night-slumbers. 

You are older and wiser now ; you know— 
for I am writing to those whose teachers have 
told them something of geography and astron- 
omy—that the moon is a vast world, not un- 
like our own in shape, though much smaller 
in size. 

You know that it revolves around this earth 
like a ball whirled around your hand by a 
string. You know—perhaps—that it has no 
light of its own; its mountains and rocks are 
dark like those of our world, and all its golden 
light is reflected sunshine ; as a looking-glass 
sometimes gives you reflected lamplight when 
you cannot see the lamp itself. 

You must often have watched the “‘ man in 
the moon,” with his grim, distressful face 
slowly peering above the trees. You may 
have been told that those spots which so singu- 
larly mimic eyes, nose, and mouth, are moun- 
tains of the moon; not those which you find 
on the map of Africa, but mountains on as 
well as of the moon. 

You have learned all this ; but did you ever 
seize the moon, to bring it within a hundred 
miles of you, to examine its wonderful moun- 
tains and strange valleys? ‘ Seize the moon! 
Who ever heard of such a thing?” 

Not by reaching up the hard into the starry 
sky, to be sure; but by pointing towards it a 
certain wonderful instrument, which has such 
power as old magicians never dreamed of. I 
mean a telescope. This isa long tube, in which 
magnifying lenses (glasses which make objects 
seem larger) are arranged. When this tube is 
pointed, like a huge brass cannon, at the moon, 
if you put your eye to the glass at the end of 
it, you will see the moon so near you that you 
are almost tempted to take a jump into one of 
its wild-looking ravines. A distinguished as- 
tronomer, who has charge of one of these won- 
derful instruments, says, ‘‘I eould almost seem 
to touch the surface of the planet with a cane 
twenty yards long.” 

This same astronomer, who has such a spell 
by which to bring down the moon into his ob- 
servatory at will, has been kind enough to give 
along and particular account of his intimate 
acquaintance with it to many little boys and 
girls in this place. I have seen them sitting 
with eyes that had forgotten to wink, drinking 
into their ears his wonderful descriptions ; and 
I do wish that all my little readers—and large 
ones, too, should I find any—could have shared 
in their eager listening. 

He tells us that these curious mountains are 
often four or five miles in height, rising abrupt- 
ly from level, circular plains, on which they 
cast their long, peaked shadows. There is 
something io about these mountain- 
shadows of the moon. If you could jump upon 
one of those moon-plains, seemingly so near 
you, and walk along its level, when you came 
to the edge of the shadow, you would sudden- 
ly find yourself quite in darkness. 

** How’s this !”? you would be likely to ex- 
claim, rubbing your eyes, and staring above 
and about you. ‘The shadows on earth do 
not hide all the light, surely.” 

You would grope along to the farther verge 
of the long, cane-like shade, and then as sud- 
denly step out.beneath the brightest light you 
ever tried to look upon. The reason of this 
brilliancy of sunshine and of this darkness of 
shadow is the same. It is, that the moon has 
no atmosphere—that is, air with watery vapors, 
clouds, &c., rising into it. Our atmosphere 
reflects the light of the sun to us, even when 

we are in the shade, because every particle is 
like a tiny transparent mirror. But the moon 
is found to have no atmosphere, or at least so 
little that not a ray of sunshine is reflected into 
its shade, except from the surface of the earth. 
Of course, as there is no atmosphere, there 
must be little or no water on the moon ; for, if 
there were, the sun would soon draw it up into 
vapor. And, in truth, one cannot find any 
rivers, seas, or Oceans, upon it, not even one 
solitary pond. There is one spot which looks 
like the bed of a great lake from which the 
water might have been drawn off, but we can 
find none in it at present. 

I could tell you much more of this wonder- 
ful world above us, but I must not make my 
chapter long enough to tire you. One only 
thought I will speak of, which must often have 
come to your mind. Are there beings with 
human souls on that globe so like our own? 

We cannot certainly know, of course, but we 
cannot discover on it anything which the hand 
of man could have made—any city, monument, 
or the like. If beings inhabit that world, one 
would imagine that they must be without 
lungs, for how could they breathe without an 
atmosphere? How could they live without a 
drop of water to cool their burning lips; and 
how can the moon itself be anything but a great 
barren, parched ball, unsprinkled by a drop of 
rain or dew ? 

These are questions which the wisdom even 
of the astronomer cannot answer. Since our 
Maker was able to create man for the earth, he 
certainly could have created beings to inhabit 
the moon, with bodies perfectly fitted for such 
a Strange sphere. If there are such embodied 
spirits there, what a sight must meet their eyes 
night after night, as our earth, a mammoth 
moon to them, comes sailing slowly up their 
always cloudless sky! It may be that they, 
too, have invented telescopes, and spy at us as 
we spy at them. 

How little we can know of each other, and 
each other’s world, now! But when we go to 
study*in the school of Heaven—which all who 
become Christ’s willing scholars on earth will 
surely do—we shall not only wonder at, but 
know all that is wonderful and strange, not 
only on this glittering sister sphere, but on all 
the thousand upon thousand worlds that sweep 
above our heads in the skies of the starlit night. 





Never Give A Kicx ror a Hir.—I learned 
a good lesson when I was a little girl, says a 
lady. One frosty morning I was looking out 
of the window into my father’s barn-yard, 
where stood many cows, oxen, and horses, 
waiting to drink. The cattle all stood very still 
and meek, till one of the cows, in attempting to 
turn round, happened to hit her next neighbor, 
whereupon the neighbor kicked and hit another. 
In five minutes the whole herd were* kicking 
each other with fury. My mother laughed, 
and said, “See what comes of kicking when 
you are hit.” Just so: I have seen one cross 
word set a whole family by the ears some frosty 
morning. Afterwards, if my brothers or my- 
self were a little irritable, she would say, “Take 
care, my children ; remember how the fight in 
the barn-yard began. Never return a kick for 
a hit, and you will save yourself and others a 
great deal of trouble.”’ 





Tue Farmer anv THE F'ox.—A farmer had 
discovered that a fox came along a beam in the 
night to seize his poultry. He accordingly 
sawed the end of the beam nearly through, and 
in the night the fox fell into a plece whence 
he could not escape. On going to him in the 
morning,’ he found him stiff, and,as he thought, 
lifeless. Taking him out of the building, the 
farmer threw him on the dunghill, but in a 
short time Reynard opened his eyes, and, see- 
ing all was safe and clear, galloped away to 
the mountains, showing more cunning than 
the man who ensnared him. 





Pretty Sentiment.—The memories of child- 
hood, the long far away days of boyhood, the 
mother’s love and prayer, the voice of a depart- 
ed playfellow, the ancient church and school- 
house, in all their green and hallowed associa- 
tions, come upon the heart in the dark hour of 
sin and sorrow, as well as in the joyous time, 
like the passage of a pleasantly-remembered 
dream, and cast a ray of their own purity and 





sweetness over it. 





THE FRIEND OF YOUTH—Vol. II, 1851, 


A MONTHLY NEWSPAPER, 
MRS. MARGARET L. BAILEY, EDITOR. 


The Friend of Youth will be issued on the firs 
month, in quarto form, 8 pages, on fine paper, in neat, new 
type, and with tasteful embellishments. 

Our object is to make the paper an attractive com 
panion for Youth. While we please, we shall also aim ‘% 
form their tastes. In addition to agreeable Stories, Lessone 
on Natural History, Descriptions of Natural Scenery; 
Sketches of Travel, and Notices of New Books for children, 
we shal! converse with them, in langnage adapted to their 
comprehension, about the important events of the present 
era. We know this is not usually done in such publications, 
but we think we do not mistake the taste or capacity of 
young people, when we suppose them to feel some interest 
in the world they live in, beyond the nursery, the school- 
room, and the play-ground. It shall also be our care to in 
terest them on all great subjects counected with the well. 
being of mankind. Freedom, Peace, and Temperance, shal) 
receive our earnest advocacy. Teaching our readers tc 
sympathize with the oppressed, and weep with the suffer- 
ing, we hope to awaken in them a generous abhorrence of al) 
wrong, and an earnest love and reverence for all that is just 
and pure; and, while thus incu'cating the lessons of love to 
man, we cannot forget the supreme obligations due to the 
great Father and Benefactor of all. 

To secure variety of entertainment, we have engaged, at 
regular contributors to our co!umns, several well-known and 
distinguished writers, peculiarly qualified to minister to the 
wants of Youth. 

The first number of the 2d volume will be issued on the 
first of November, ensuing. 

The terms are—fifty cents a year for a single copy; 
five copies for two dollars; or, every person forwarding ut 
four names, with two dollars, shall be entitled to one copy 
gratis. 

it is desirable that the names of subscribers be sent in 
with as little delay as possible. All communications must 
be addressed to— 

MRS. M. L. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 

Washington, D. C., October 15, 1850. 

P.S. Postmasters are entitled to ten cents on every 
new subscriber they may forward—a small compensation for 
their trouble, but as large as the price of onr paper will ad 
mit. Weare always indebted to their courtesy, and hope 
to be laid under still greater obligations. M. L. B. 

Terms — Single subscribers, 50 cents; five copies, $2; 
ten copies, $3.50; fifteen copies, $5. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 


VOLUME V.—1851, 








Wasaineton, District or Cotumsia. 
— 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR.; JOHN G 
WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 





HE NATIONAL ERA is an Anti-Slavery, Political,and 
Literary Newspaper. 

A brief summary of the principles and measures we ar¢ 
prepared at all proper times to maintain, will serve to show 
the character and course of the Era. 

We hold— 

That Slavery is repugnant to Natural Right, the Law oi 
Christianity, the Spirit of the Age, and the essential nature 
of our Republican Institutions: 

That Emancipation, without compulsory expatriation,is a 
high duty, demanded alike by Justice and Expediency: 

That there is but one safe and effectual mode of abolishing 
Slavery; and that is by law, to be enacted by the States in 
which it exists: 

That Slavery can have no lawful being in Territory under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States : 

That Congress is bound to exclude it from all Territory 
now belongiug or that may hereafter belong to the United 
States: 

That the American Union, as the bond of Peace, the orga 
of one Langnage and one Civilization, the medium of Free 
Trade, among the numerous States and Territories stretch 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores of this Continent 
as the Refuge of suffering millions from the O!4 World, ane 
a Safeguard against its Ambition and Intrigue, is of price- 
less value to the Cause of Human Progress; and that there 
is enough intelligence and virtue in its members to extin 
guish Slavery, the single cause that disturbs its harmonies 
impairs its energies, alloys its benefits, and threatens ite 
stability: 

That the Federal Constitution ought to be so amended ar 
to place the election of Pres‘dent inthe hands of the Peo- 
ple, directly, and to limit his term of office to four years 
making him thereafter ineligible; and to be still further 
amended so as to give to the People of the several States the 
election of their United States Senators, changing the term 
of office from six to four years: 

That the Post Office Department ought to be separatec 
from the Chief Executive, the Postmaster General and al 
the local Postmasters being elective by the People, and the 
power of removal for just and sufficient cause lodged in the 
hands of the Postmaster General: 

That postage on all newspapers, of a certain size, for al 
distances, should be one cent; on all letters, under half ar 
ounce, for all distances, two cents prepaid; that the franking 
privilege shonld be abolished ; and negotiations be institutec 
for the purpose of securing free exchanges within reasonable 
limits, between the newspapers of Europe and the United 
States, and a reduction to the lowest point possible in the 
postage on letters passing between foreign countries and ou: 
own: 4 

That the public lands should be held as a trust forthe ben- 
efit of the People of the United States, to be granted in lim- 
ited quantities to actual settlers who are landless: 

That the homestead ought to be exempt from sale or exe- 
cution for debt : 

That restrictions on commerce among the several States 
and between all nations, ought to be removed: 

That Congress ought to make due appropriations for im- 
provements demanded by the interests of commerce witl 
foreign nations, or among the States, provided they be not 
purely local in their benefits, and be not proper subjects for 
State or individual enterprise. 

In maintaining our views, we shall fearlessly use the 
rights, while we respect the courtesies, of Free Discussion 
conceding to those who may differ from us, what we claim for 
ourselves, the credit of honest motives. 

Such reports of the proceedings of Congress will be giver 
as will convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its 
spirit and policy. 

The Foretgn Corresponvencs of the Era is at least 
equal in value and interest to that of any Journal in the 
country. 

The Literary Miscetiany of the Era is amply provi 
ded for. Joun G. WuirtisrR, the Poet, will continue Cor- 
responding Editor. By an arrangement with that popular 
writer, Grack GREENWOOD, her services have been secnred 
for the Era exclusively, beginning on the first of January 
next. Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Souruwortn, the American 
Noveliat, who first became known to the public through the 
columns of our paper, has engaged to furnish a story for our 
new volume. 

Among other contributors we may name Dr. WILLIAM 
ELpeER, the Hon. Henry B. StAnton, Mantua Russg_i 
Mary Irvine, Avice and PHess Carey, and Mrs. H. B 
Stows—names familiar and attractive. 

Having thus made ample arrangements for the Genera) 
Departments of the Paper, we shall devote ourselves more 
particularly to Anti-Slavery and Political Discussions, tak- 
ing care to keep our readers advised of all important reform 
movements and current events. 

Terms—two dollars per annum, always payable in ad 
vance. 

Every subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending 
us two NEW subscribers, shall have the three copies for five 
dollars. Clubs: five copies for eight dollars; ten copies for 
fifteen dollars. 

All communications, on business of the Bra or for publi 
cation, should be addresced to 

GAMALIEL BAILEY. 

P.S. The volume always begins on the first of January. 


Wasuineton D. C., November 28, 1850. 








BENNETT'S NATIONAL SKY-LIGHT GALLERY. 
PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 
One door east of Z, D, Gilman's Drug Store, 
EXHIBITION FREE, 
7 meet the increasing patronage of this establishment 
the Sitting and Exhibition Rooms have been enlarged 
and fitted up in a style second to none in this country. 

Tt was necessary, also, to have more assistance in the ope 
ting department; and [ have therefore associaced with me 
Mr. F. M Cory, trom New York, which will enable us t 
maintain the present popularity of this Gallery 

Some valuable additions to the co lection of specimen: 
have been recently made, among which we will mention that 
of JENNY LIND, taxen from life; one of AMIN BEY 
Turkish Envoy; and one, from a Daguerreotype taken in 
Rome, of Powers’s statue of JOHN C. CALHOUN. 

The collection of the United States Senate, intended for 
exhibition at the World’s Fair, to be held in London in May 
next, will be complete in a few days, a part of which may be 
eeen at this time. 

Haviag a superior Sky- Light, and one of the best Germar 
Cameras, capable of taking portraits twelve times the usua) 
size, and twice the size of any in his city, toge her with a 
constant and successful practice for the last twelve years 
we feel confident in being able to furnish Dazuerreoty pes t« 
those who may want them, which, for beauty of tone, clear 
ness of impression, life like expression, grace and ease o 
position, cannot be surparsed. 

By a new and improved process practiced at this estab- 
lishment, we are enabled to take pictures in the short space 
of one second, enabling parents to supply themselves wit 
perfect Daguerrectypes of their little ones, of all ag-s. 

OF Miniatures neatly set in lockets, breast ins, finge 
rings, and settings furnished, if desired. 

N. S. BENNETT. 

Jan. 2. F, M. CORY. 





HENRY H. PAXTON, 


Go and Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor in 
Chancery, Cadiz, Harrison county, Ohio. Jan. 9. 


HENRY MINER & C0., 
EALERS IN CH#AP PUBIACATIONS, &c., Smithfield 
street, between Second and Third, PITTSBURGH, Pa 
This is the most extensive Cheap Publication House in th« 
West, where may always be found the principal Magazines. 
and new and old Novels, Annuals, Gift Books, &e. 
Stationory of every kind, Day Books and Ledgers, Pas: 
Books, common and fancy Envelopes, Inks, and in short 
every thing in that line of business, For sale wholesal 
and retail, as cheap as can be purchysed in any city in th 
United States. 


The National Era and other periodicals are ke i 
Feb. 13—ly G : wapaeg 








WASHINGTON AND ALEXANDRIA BOAT. 


HE steamboat THOMAS COLLYER will depart at 
the following hours; a coach connects with the boat ip 
bre \ 
Leaves Alexandria at 8, half past 9,and half .M, 
wpe atabg §e <a ; ° , Pate mM, 
aves Washington at a quarter before 9 and a quarte 
past 10 P.M, and at half past 12, a quarter past 3 and 4 
quarter past 4 P. M ‘ 


The Thomas Coliyer will be on the Mount Vernon rout« 
next week, JOB CORSON 


Jan. 9, Captain. 





WATSON & RENWICK, WASHINGTON, p, C., 
Astute a procuring Patents in the Uniled States 

and foreign countries. 

They prepare Specifications and Drawiigs of new inven. 
tions, and transact all business connected with their pro- 
fession. 

They will reviseand attend tothe reconsideration of those 
applications which have been rejected by the Commisejoner 
of Patents, either on account of a defective specification and 
drawing, or the presentation of an improper claim. 

Persons residing # a distance may procure all nece 
information respecting the patentability of their invention: 
may have their applications for patents madein proper form’ 
and inay obtain patents, without incurring the expense of § 
personal attendance at Washington, by writing tothe Bubs 
seribers. 

Models can be safely sent to us by the Expresses 

Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail, 

Letters must be post paid. 

Office on F street opposite the Patent Office. 

P. H. WATSON. 
E.S. RENWICK, 


SRary 


July 18 


PARKEVILLE HYDKOPATHIC INSTITUTE. 
A’ a meeting of the Board of Managers of the Parkeville 
fydropathic Institute, held Fiith month 5th, Jaco 
Joseph A. Weder, M. D., was unanimously elected Resident 
Physician. in the place of Dr. Dexter, resigned 
Having made varions improvements, this instituleis now 


or pared to receive an additional number of paticnte, and 
from Dr. Weder’s well-known skill and practical experience 
in Europe, (acquired under Vincenz Preissnitz, the founder 
of the Hydropathie system.) and for several years past in 


this country, aud particularly in the city of Philadei)) a, 
(where he has had many patients,) the Managerr believe 
the afflicted will find him an able and an attentive physi. 
cian. 

The domestic department being under the charge of g 
Steward and Matron, will enable the Doctor to devote to 
the patients whatever time may be necessary. 

Application for admission to be made to 

SAMUEL WEBB, Secretary. 

Office No. 58 South Fourth street, residence No. 16 Logan 
square, Philadelphia. 

General Description of the Parkeville Hydropathic 

Institute. 

The main building is three stories high, standing back 
from the street about one hundred feet, with a semicircular 
grass plot in front, and contains thirty to forty rooms. The 
grounds around the house are tastefully laid out with waikg 
and planted with trees, shrubs, &c. On the left o1 the <n. 
trance to these grounds is a cottage containing four ro ™ma, 
ased by male patients as a bathing house, with every con. 
venience for “ packing,’’ bathing, &c.; on the right of the 
entrance, about two hundred feet distant, stands a similar 
cottage, used by th® ladies for similar purposes. 

In the rear of the Institute, at the distance of one hun. 
dred feet, are three other cottages, some eighty feet apart, 
One of these is the laundry, with a hydrant at the door; the 
other two are occupied by the servants. 

The hydrant water is introduced into these cottages en 
well as into the main building, and ali the waste water car- 
ried off by drains under ground. 

THE WATER WORKS 

Consist of a circular stone building, standing on the brow 
of a hill, surmounted by a large cedar reservoir. containir 
five hundred barrels, brought from a never-iailing sy r 
pure cold water in the side of the hill, by “a drauli 
ram,’’ a self-acting machine of cast iron, that is kept con- 
stantly going, night and day, by the descent of the water 
fiom the spring. The surplus water is carried from the 
reservoir to a fountain in the water-works yard surrounded 
by weeping willows. In the first story of the water worke 
is a circular room, containing the douche bath, which isa 
stream falling from a height of about thirty feet, and can 
be varied in size from half an inch to an inch and a half in 
diameter. Adjoining the douche room is a dressing room, 
with marble tables, &c.; the rising douche (for the cure of 
piles, &c.) is one of the most complete contrivances of the 
kind, being entirely under the control of the patient using 
the same. 

There are many other appliances, which can be better un 
derstoood by a personal examination. May 30. 

BOSTON “NATIONAL ERA” AGENCY, 
No.3 Cornhiil. 
HE National Era comes from Washington to this office 
by Express, and is delivered by carriers in any part of 
the city proper, at $275 a year, free of postage; single 
copies, six and a quarter cents. 

Now is the time to secure thie national advocate of the Lib- 
erty Movement, during the first session of Congpess under 
the new Administration, when questions of the most thrill. 
ing importance must be decided. 

Subscriptions and renewals respectfully rolicited by 

Nov. 25. GEO. W. LIGHT, 3 Cernhill. 
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WHEELAN & WOOD, 
HOLESALE and Retail Root and Shoe Manufactuy- 
ers, sign of the BIG RED BOOT, No. 39 Lower 
Market, south side, two doors west of Sycamore street, Cin. 
cinnati—Dealers in Boots, Shoes, Paim Leaf Huts, &e. 
J. P. WHELAN, 
A WOOD. 


May 23—ly 
BOARDING, 
VRS. EMILY H. STOCKTON, No. 161 Chestnut street 
LYE between Fourth and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 
Oct. 25—tf 





LARD OIL. 

MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oii of the fineet quality 

equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured withont acids, can aiways be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
toprevent leakage. Orders received and execnted for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the Westindies 
andCanadas. Apply to 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, 0, 





LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1851, 
HE American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Sor ety have 
just published another stereotyped Almanac, tor the 
coming year, with special reference to the great question of 
Slavery at the present time, and in the expectation that the 
friends of the cause thronghout the country will co-operate 
in diffusing extensively the valuable statistical and reading 
matter itcontains. Considering the expense at which the 
Almanac hase been prepared, the low price at which it is 
sold, and the increased facilities for forwarding it, by express 
or otherwise, from New York, over the whole of the North- 
ern States, it is confilently expected that the c?rculation 
this year will greatly exceed that of any previous year. %o 
much useful matter cannot well be circulated at less ex- 
pense. 
The Almanac is handsomely printed, on finer paper than 
usual, with well-executed wood engravings, prepared ex- 


pressly for it, illustrating the escape of lienry Boz Brow: 

a scene at Washington, and the kneeling Slave Mother Be- 
si?es the Calendur, which is equal in all respects to that of 
the American Tract Society’s Almanac for 1851, and the 


Eclipses, Cycles, &c., &c., the Almanac contains a yariety 
of interesting and valuable reading and statistical articies 
of an anti-slavery character, selected and original. The 
prices will be as follows: 
For one thousand copies - -$ 
For one hundred copies 
For one dozen copies - 
For a single copy - - - - - ° 05 

The friends of the cause are earnestly invited to co-operate 
in giving a wide circulation to the Almanac, and to send 
their orders at an.early day fora liberal supply. It is sug- 
gested that they make arrangements with merchants in 
their neighborhood, before visiting New York, to have a few 
hundred Almanacs packed with their goods. In this way 
the cost of transportation will be very small. If no such 
opportunity: offers, the owners of expresses are now more 
reasonable in their charges than heretofore. This mode of 
conveyance is better than the post office, as erery Almanuc 
sent by mail, whatever the distance, costs two and a half 
cents. 

A Catalogue of most of the Publications for aale at the 
Depository is annexed, from which selections can be made; 
and books and pamphlets can be sent with the Almanacs, 
without much, if any, additional expense 

Orders, enclosing payment, in bank notes or post office 
stamps, may be addressed to 

WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

Aug. 8—6t 


No. 61 John street, New York City. 
N B. Editors friendly to the cause of freedom are re- 
spectfnlly requested to give the above an insertion, as the 
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object in publishing the Almanac is not to makemoney, but 


to diffuse useful information. 





SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 
IN QUART BOTTLES. 

For the Removal and Permanent Cure of all Disca- 

ses arising from ax Impure State of the Blood, o: 

Habit of the System, 
_— the many and important discoveries of this gen- 

eration, is one whose fame will be written, as with a 

sunbeain, in the history of the past. SANDS’ SARSAPA 
RILLA stands forth alone, and by its 6wn works proclaims 
its power—that mute eloqnence, so irresistibly affecting in 
the appeals of the suffering for relief, has been answered. 
Thousands of cases of disease have been cred by this in- 
valnable medicine, such as are not furnished in the records 
of time. These things are not done in secret places, or in 
some unknown town, but are performed in owr principa! 
cities and public places. They are bronght before the wor! 
to substantiate beyond dount the heuling virtues of this 
preparation; and the facts unfolded, although gigantic, are 
as plain as the light of day 

The Sarsaparilla is combined with the moat effectual aids 
the most salutary productions. the most potent simples of 
the vegetable kingdom; and its uuprecedented success in 
the restoration to health of those who hai long pined unde: 
the most distressing chronic maladies, bas given it an exalt- 
ed character—furnishing, as it dues, evidence of ita own in- 
trinsic value, and reco nmending it to the afflicted in terms 
the afflicted only can know. It has long been a mest 
important desideratum in the practice of medicine, to obtain 
aremedy similar to this—one that would aot on the lire? 
stomach, and bowels, with all the precision and potency of 
mineral preparations, yet without any of their deleterious 
effects upon the vital powers of the system. Although pos- 
seseed of powerful healing properties, it is entirely barm- 
less, and will not injure the most delicate constitution. 
When in perfect health, no effect is produced by its use, ex- 
cept an increase of appetite; hut when disease is seated in 
the frame and carrying fast its victim along the peth of life, 
then its mysterious influence is felt and seen ; it enkindies 
new life and vigor, and brings health and strength to the 
suffering and diseased. 


SCROFULOUS AFFECTION OF THE EYES. 

WincuestTER, Ky., October 29, 18419. 
A.B. & D. Sands—Gentiemen: 1 would not have pre- 
sumed to write to you, if it was not my duty to let the pub- 
lic know the almost miraculous effect your Sarsaparilla has 
had upon me. My limbs were covered with ulcerous sores, 
so that I could not walk during the whole spring and sum- 
mer. In this situation | commenced the use of your Sarsa- 
parilla, and after taking two bottles was entire!y cured I 
must also tell you of another wonderful cure. My brother 
was afflicted with this scrofula in his head, so bad his phy- 
sician told him the loss of his sight was inevitable, and per 
manent blindness seemed to be his fate. Three bottles en- 
tirely restored his sight, and we cannot bur recommend a!l 

similarly afflicted to use Sands’ Sarsaparil'a a 
Yours, truly, Be NJAMIN F. BUCKNER. 
ITS POPULARITY ABROAD. 
FROM SOUTH AMERICA. 

Maracaino, VENEZUELA, April 12, 1849. 
Messrs. Sands— Gentlemen: | consider it a Guty due the 
public to make known the great benefit I have received from 
using your valuable Sarsaparilla. About three years since 
( was attacked with rheumatism in my shoulders, and a!s0 
in my legs, and so severe was the pain, that I was unable to 
sleep. I tried all of the best medicines [ coud hear of, with- 
out receiving any benefit, until through the advice of 
friend | procured some of your Sarsaparilla, and after using 
‘our bottles in the course of fifceen days, | found myself en- 
tirely well. I have no hesitation in saying your Sarsaparil|a 
is the best medicine I ever took, and can confidently recom 
mend it to my friends and the public. 

Your obedient servant, 
Here is another, nearer home: 


New York, January 8, 1850. 
‘Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen: I have great pleasure in 
acknowledging to you the great benefit I have received from 
the use of yoar Sarsaparilla. A subj-ct of pulmonary 4is- 
ease. I made a yoyage to Europe, but while there continued 
to be afflicted A few weeks after my return I was seized 
with a violent hemorrhage of the lungs, aud from the deb'!- 
ity and great prostration of strength that followed, with the 
protracted difficulty of reepiration, ] am entirely relieved bY 
the use of your Sarsaparilla which I consider a most impor- 
tant and troly valuable discovery in the healing art. | feel 
that { have not for fourteen years enjoyed so good health a8 
at present. Ver, tefully yours 
x _—  &, EB. SEYMOBE. 


Prepared and sold wholesale and retail by A. B. & 7: 
SANDS, Druggists and Chemists, 100 Fulton street, cornet 
of William, fork. Sold also by Druggists generally 
throughout States and Canadas. 

; 8ix bottles for $5. 
“PATTERSON ana CHS, STOTT 
by ROBERT SHOEMAKER, 


J. M. JESURUN. 
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